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Survey of the World 


Addressing the Western 
Economic Society at Chi- 
cago on the evening of 
June 3, President Taft said that the op- 
position which blocks the reciprocity bill 
in the Senate comes from three sources 
—the controllers of the country’s lum- 
ber supply, the paper manufacturers, and 
“those who claim vociferously to repre- 
sent the whole farming industry of the 
United States.” He added that it was 
significant that one of the firms purport- 
ing to represent the farmers, and man- 
aging an anti-reciprocity campaign from 
New York City, is looking for financial 
support “to gentlemen interested in lum- 
ber and in the manufacture of print 
paper.” 

“The bill will pass, if it passes at all, be- 
cause of the force of public opinion in its 
favor.. I venture to think that there is much 
less real opposition to reciprocity than has 
been represented in Washington for the pur- 
pose of influencing votes in both houses.” 
The President also defended the reci- 
procity agreement against the attacks of 
the friends of the paper manufacturers, 
including Senator Root. The Presi- 
dent’s Chicago speech has aroused bitter 
feeling among certain Senators opposed 
to the pending agreement. These Sena- 
tors resent the charge that opposition to 
the bill is inspired by the American man- 
ufacturers of print paper and those who 
control the lumber supply of the United 
States. Senators from agricultural 
States are particularly wrought up. 
At New York, Sir James Whitney, Con- 
servative Premier of the Province of On- 
tario, declared that Canada would reject 
the reciprocity agreement. Ontario, he 
said, was opposed to it. 


Reciprocity 








ae William Lorimer, of 
ips soe and Illinois, faces an- 

ass other investigation 
at the hands of his colleagues. The in- 
quiry will be conducted by a subcommit- 
tee of the Senatorial Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, composed of four 
Republicans and four Democrats, four of 
whom voted for Lorimer’s conviction 
and four for his acquittal last session. It 
took seven hours’ debate to agree upon 
this novel system of jury trial, and it was 
finally adopted by a vote of 48 to 20, be- 
ing substituted for the plan urged by 
Senator La Follette. The resolution 
adopted was moved by Senator Martin 
(Dem., Va.) and merely provides that 
the investigation shall be conducted by 
the Elections Committee and makes no 
mention of a subcommittee. The 
confession made June 3 to Attorney- 
General Hogan and Prosecutor Turner, 
of Ohio, by Charles W. Kempel, chief 
clerk of the House of Representatives, 
has proved a great aid in the legislative 
bribery investigation. Kempel said to 
the State’s attorneys that he might have 
acted unknowingly as a go-between in 
the payment of $100 to Representative 
Owen Evans to influence the latter’s vote 
on a certain bill. Kempel was promised 
immunity in the event of his part in the 
alleged transaction proving indictable. 
Evans is one of four against whom in- 
dictments, it was expected, would be re- 
turned this week. He is already under 
indictment on the testimony of John F. 
Weiss, the Canton brewer, who told the 
Grand Jury that Evans solicited $500 
from him in return for his vote for the 
Dean Liquor bill. Attorney-General 
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Hogan has given his opinion that the 
item in the Sundry Appropriation bill, 
allowing members of the Legislature 
their salaries in advance for 1912, is 
illegal. The bill, which was passed over 
* the veto of Governor Harmon by both 
branches, gives to the members imme- 
diately $178,000, which, under the law as 
it stood, they could not receive until this 
time next year. The question which the 
proposition presents is a new one, and 
the Attorney-General is going to give it 
close study and render a full opinion 
later. The Auditor of State is disposed 
to refuse the payment of any vouchers 
when presented under this appropriation. 
The jury in the case of George B. 
Nye, the Ohio legislator indicted on the 
charge of soliciting a bribe from State 
Printer Crawford, returning a verdict of 
not guilty, June 1. 
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Dynamiters set off a 
Strikes and Strikers bomb under the tim- 

ber bridge between 
Herminie and Madison, on the Sewick- 
ley branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
during the night of May 31. The rail- 
road was blocked for hours. This is the 
second bridge dynamited on a Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad coal branch in the zone of 
the striking coal miners. The bridge 
near Claridge, on the Manor Valley 
branch, was dynamited six weeks ago. 
Trouble between striking Pennsyl- 
vania shopmen and railroad authorities 
broke out afresh at Pitcairn on the night 
of June 3. Twenty-two deputy sheriffs 
were sent to the zone from Pittsburg, and 
about thirty more were sworn in at Pit- 
cairn. The Pennsylvania Company as- 
serts that the striking shopmen have in- 
timidated and interfered with trainmen, 
and it is said that a request has been sent 
to Governor Tener that he order a force 
of State constabulary to the scene. How 
many trainmen have joined the shopmen 
is not known, as the company insists that 
the train service has in no way been im- 
paired, while strikers assert the contrary. 
The Mayor of Altoona may be asked by 
the striking shopmen to take a hand in 
the settlement of their dispute. A 
strike of the union employees of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadel- 
phia has been threatened in consequence 
of the laying off of 1,200 machinists ten 
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days ago. Such a strike would affect 
14,000 men out of 16,000 employees. The 
company states that the men ‘were laid 
off without regard to their unionism or 
nonmembership of the union, but this is 
denied by the union. It is further stated 
that the employees hesitate to strike, as 
boiler makers were very lately given a 10 
per cent. increase in wages, machinists 
being placed on time and half time, in- 
stead of time and quarter time, for work 
overtime. It is also said the painters re- 
ceived an increase in pay. Furthermore, 
an employees’ benefit plan has lately been 
announced, after consideration for a year, 
the plan including savings fund features 
and compensation for injuries, and assur- 
ing employees a first claim to re-employ- 
ment by the company in time of depres- 
sion of business. The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works are on the point of financial 
reorganization, involving, it is reported, 
their control by a J. P. Morgan syndicate 
and enlarged capitalization. At last 
week’s session of the yearly meeting of 
Progressive Friends at Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania, John Mitchell, labor 
leader, delivered an address on “The 
Philosophy, Purposes and Ideals of the 
Trade Union Movement.” He said he 
would not be surprised if some of Christ’s 
disciples were members of the fishermen’s 
unions of their day. He contended that 
modern conditions of civilization had 
forced labor to organize unions as a mat- 
ter of self preservation. He said that in 
earlier times, when agriculture was the 
leading industry, and when almost every- 
thing made was made in the home, wealth 
was more evenly distributed and labor or- 
ganizations not so necessary. With the 
application of steam, invention of ma- 
chinery, the building of mills and fac- 
tories, the movement became imperative. 
In the course of their development the 
unions had made mistakes, he continued, 
but the good which they had accom- 
plished was incalculable. He regarded 
strikes as a. last resort. Disorders attend- 
ant upon strikes were much exaggerated. 
He quoted Lincoln and Roosevelt in fa- 
vor of unionism as a factor in the eleva- 
tion of labor, and advocated an eight- 
hour day for wage earners. Claims 
aggregating $1,000,000 are being pre- 
pared by union labor attorneys against 
Mayor Alexander and various police 
chiefs and magistrates of Los Angeles, 
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and against the directors of the Llewel- 
lyn Iron Works, the Baker Iron Works, 
the Lacey Manufacturing Company and 
others having to do with the arrest and 
trial of thirty-five union men charged 
with conspiracy to do picketing. The 
suit will be entitled “An action for con- 
spiracy and false imprisonment.” Twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars will be asked for 
each man arrested. Meantime, communi- 
cations have been sent to Governor John- 
son, of California, and Governor Mar- 
shall, of Indiana, charging fraud in the 
extradition of John J. McNamara, secre- 
tary of the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
from Indianapolis to Los Angeles, where 
he is held on charges of murder in con- 
nection with the alleged dynamiting of 
the Los Angeles Times Building. ‘The 
letters are signed by the chairman and 
secretary of the conference of labor lead- 
ers, and ask that the governors join in 
punishing the perpetrators. Three 
hundred Chicago building contractors, 
who have working agreements with 
47,000 workmen, are idle because of the 
brickmakers’ strike, in which only 2,500 
men are directly involved. Brick shipped 
to Chicago cannot be utilized, because the 
teamsters are in sympathy with the brick- 
makers, and refuse to haul it. .Work 
representing more than $40,000,000 
worth of building contracts cannot be 
started effectively because the contrac- 
tors are unable to get brick. The only 
brick available is what is taken from old 
buildings that are being razed, and it can 
be used only for filler. Maurice En- 
right, business agent of the Steam Fit- 
ters’ Union, charged with the murders of 
Vincent Altman and William Gentleman, 
confessed that he shot and killed Gentle- 
man while in a Chicago saloon on May 
22. The defendant absolved labor union 
officers of any responsibility. 


Js 


Madero, leader of the 
Mexican __ revolutionists, 
started from Juarez for 
the capital on the 2d, going by way of 
El Paso and Eagle Pass. At a ball in 
Juarez, on the evening of the Ist, he 
narrowly escaped assassination. Sefior 
Cruzrey, whom he had removed from 
the office of mayor of Guadalupe, was 
captured at the door of the ballroom 








The Situation 
in Mexico 


with a large dynamite bomb concealed 
in his clothing. Madero is due at the 
capital on the 7th. Gen. Bernardo Reyes, 
ordered by De la Barra to return and 
assist in the work of pacification, sailed 
from Havana on the Ist, but will allow 
Madero to precede him at the capital, 
which he intends to enter on the 8th. 
His son has accepted the office of Assist- 
ant Minister of Justice. Congress ad- 
journed on the 31st, having appointed a 
commission to act for it during the re- 
cess of three and one-half months, No 
action was taken upon the bill for dis- 
tributing land from the great estates. The 
presidential election will take place on 
October 1, and the electors will name 
a president on October 11. General 
Reyes will be a candidate, probably with 
Felix Diaz for second place. It is ex- 
pected that Reyes, called “the idol of the 
army,” will be Madero’s most formid- 
able rival. The army dislikes Madero; 
several of its officers have resigned, ob- 
jecting to the proposed admission to 
places of rank of rebel commanders who 
have had no military education. There 
were reports last week that an army plot 
in the interest of Reyes had been discov- 
ered by President De la Barra. Ma- 
derist Governors are taking office. The 
change was made last week in four 
States. Sonora’s Legislature at first ig- 
nored the candidate chosen by Madero 
and De la Barra, and elected another 
man, but the threat of troops was suffi- 
cient. Chihuahua’s new Governor is 
Abram Gonzales, one of Madero’s most 
faithful lieutenants, to whom the office 
was given nominally at the beginning of 
the insurrection. Reports from Sinaloa 
say that Governor Redo was _ assas- 
sinated after he had surrendered the 
capital to the rebel forces. Gen. Por- 
firio Diaz sailed from Vera Cruz on the 
30th, and was honored by a Presidential 
salute from the batteries. He was 
accompanied by his wife, his wife’s wid- 
owed sister, his son, son’s wife, five 
grandchildren and other relatives. There 
were affecting scenes when he parted 
with generals and other soldiers who 
had been his comrades in arms. He 
would return, he said, if his country 
should need him, and, leading the army. 
would know how to conquer as he had 
conquered in the past. At Havana, he 
explained that he would return only if 
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Mexico should be attacked by a foreign 
Power. “I shall die in Mexico,” he said. 
He had desired to end his days on a 
ranch in Oaxaca, the State of his birth. 
To a newspaper correspondent at Ha- 
vana the old ex-President’s son, known 
to be in perfect accord with his father, 
asserted that Madero had “sold himself 
to foreign capitalists, who gave him 
money to fight with.” He continued: 
“It is like a dog that has found a bone. In 
this case the bone is worth sixty-two millions 
in the treasury. Lots of other dogs follow 
him, hoping to get possession of the bone. 
They will fight, and the strongest dog will 
carry it off. Madero is not the strongest dog. 
Half the people claiming to be Maderists are 
merely bandits and cutthroats. His name is 
scarcely known in the south, where the revo- 
lution was local, to gain local ends. The 
strength of Mexico lies in the army. Who- 
ever has the army has Mexico.” 
He was not sure that Reyes would be 
the army’s candidate. His father, he 
added, wished him to say that he was 
deeply sensible of the wisdom and re- 
straint shown by President Taft, and 
that all Mexicans were or should be 
grateful for this evidence of the true 
friendship of the United States———Al- 
tho General Figueroa repeated his pro- 
fessions of loyalty and subordination to 
Madero, he was regarded with some dis- 
trust. On the 3d he began to move his 
army to the suburbs of the capital. 
Colonel Zapate’s revolt had been sup- 
prest, and Zapate sought -high office in 
the reorganized Federal army. It is ex- 
pected that 10,000 rebel soldiers will 
have places in the Rural Guard. A court 
will soon be created to consider the dam- 
age claims of foreign residents and in- 
vestors. Hearing that E/ Pais, a rad- 
ical newspaper at the capital, was to be 
supprest, Madero telegraphed to De la 
3arra, objecting strenuously to any 
interference with the freedom of the 
press. 





& 
Peace was not estab- 
lished, last week, in all 
parts of Mexico. At 
Cholula, 8 miles from Puebla, forty resi- 
dents were killed while defending the 
town against a rebel force. Five lost 
their lives in riots at Tampico. At 
Leon, in Guanajuato, when the Mader- 
ists took possession, on the 3d, a mob at- 
tempted to release all prisoners in the 


Peace Returns 
Slowly 
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jail, which was vigorously defended. 
Near the jail and, later, in the streets, 
100 were killed. There were riots in 
Xochimilto, four miles from the capital. 
Torreon was peaceful, and many rebel 
soldiers there returned to workshops or 
to labor in the fields. Troops to over- 
come Magon’s Socialists in Lower Cali- 
fornia will be carried‘ by train thru 
American territory. At Tia Juana, on 
the 2d, the Socialists, soldiers and others, 
held a meeting, proclaimed the formation 
of the Republic of Lower California, 
elected Richard Ferris (a theatrical man- 
ager from Los Angeles) President, and 
decided to ask De la Barra for recogni- 
tion of their independence-——Red 
Lopez, the rebel commander who was 
sentenced to be imprisoned eight years 
for desertion and treachery at Agua 
Prieta, was shot to death, on the Ist, 
“while attempting to escape.” Fugi- 
tives from the State of Michoacan report 
that Robert J. Swazey, an American offi- 
cer of the railway, was burned at the 
stake near his residence in Ajuno, by 
rebel bandits. Madero says he has 
abundant evidence that De Villiers and 
Dunn, who attempted to corrupt General 
Orozco and General Viljoen, had been 
employed by leaders of the so-called 
Cientifico party, whom he will allow. to 
leave the country. By Governor Colquitt 
and many petitioners in Texas he has 
been asked to be lenient to these two 
men, 
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An explosion, on the 
3Ist, destroyed the 
fort of Las Lomas 
in Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, 
killed 117 soldiers of the garrison and 
wrecked one end of the President’s Pal- 
ace. An official statement asserts that 
this was the work of conspirators _plot- 
ting against the Government, which is 
controlled by President Alfonso Diaz and 
General Mena. It is also alleged that 
they are at work in the interest of Juan 
Estrada, who was recently forced to re- 
sign the Presidency. After the explo- 
sion many political arrests were made. 
Congress recently annulled about 400 
concessions (many of them held by 
Americans) which had been granted by 
Zelaya. Among these were grants for 
the exclusive navigation of certain 


Revolutionist Plots 
in Nicaragua 
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rivers, wharfage monopolies and electric 
light and power privileges at the capital. 
It is said that the concessions are in some 
way involved in a revolutionary move- 
ment designed to divide Nicaragua, 
making two republics, and that Estrada 
hopes to be President of the one includ- 
ing the east coast. Owing to a rigid cen- 
sorship, the situation is not fully ex- 
plained in dispatches from the capital. 
——Revolutionists in the northern part 
of Hayti have recently been victorious in 
several engagements with Government 
troops. Their leader is General St. Just. 
The prisoners they captured in a battle 
on the 28th ult. were set at liberty after 
their ears had been cut off. Negotia- 
tions are in progress at Washington for 
a new agreement with Panama concern- 
ing the boundaries of the cities of Pan- 
ama and Colon. Owing to the com- 
plaints of Chief Engineer Goethals, there 
will be an attempt to suppress gambling 
in the city of Panama. There has 
been no decision as to the final disposi- 
tion of the wreck of the “Maine,” soon 
to be laid bare, but the Government now 
intends to tow the hulk out of the har- 
bor, if it can be made to float, and to 
sink it in deep water. There will be no 
formal investigation, it is said, as to the 
origin of the explosions. 
& 

The conference of the 
Premiers of the self-gov- 
erning colonies of the 
British Empire, now in session in Lon- 
don, occupies a different status from its 
five predecessors, for at the last confer- 
ence, held in 1907, it was resolved to 
change the name from the Colonial to 
the Imperial Conference, and to meet 
regularly hereafter every four years. 
The conference is obviously developing 
into a recognized part of the govern- 
mental machinery, and may, before long, 
become a center of consolidation for the 
empire. The colonies are more or less 
emphatically demanding a voice in the 
matter of foreign relations, and the de- 
mand cannot now be refised. Hitherto 
Great Britain has alone borne the burden 
of defense and has alone settled the for- 
eign policy of the empire. But during 
the German scare of 1909 an extra con- 
ference of colonial representatives was 
summoned to see what could be done to 








The Imperial 
Conference 


strengthen the navy, and as a result Aus- 
tralia, Canada and New Zealand agreed 
to start navies. Canada will build sev- 
eral cruisers for both Atlantic and Pacific 
service. New Zealand will pay for one 
Dreadnought. Australia has under con- 
sideration the plan of construction 
recommended by Admiral Henderson, 
calling for 8 Dreadnoughts, 16 protected 
cruisers, 18 destroyers, 12 submarines, 
and a number of minor vessels. It was 
expected in England that the vessels con- 
structed by the colonies would be placed 
under the command of the Admiralty im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of a war, 
but .both the Canadian and Australian 
Parliaments, in the acts authorizing the 
construction of the naval vessels, stated 
that they “may” be transferred to the 
Admiralty. Premier Laurier, of Canada, 
has said that this would be done only if 
Canada approved of the war. Great 
3ritain, therefore, cannot necessarily 
count upon these colonial contingents as 
part of her naval force, and in time of 
war it would be difficult to say whether 
they would be treated as belligerent or 
neutral vessels. A big fleet like that pro- 
posed for Atistralia might seriously inter- 
fere with the diplomacy of Great Britain 
if allowed to cruise about the world at 
its own will. Suppose, for example, the 
Australian navy should make a demon- 
stration against Japan over the emigra- 
tion question. What would her ally, 
Great Britain, do about it? Premier As- 
quith has arranged to have the colonial 
Premiers and their Ministers directly 
concerned with naval and military affairs 
meet with Sir Edward Grey, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and various experts, to 
consider in secret session the problems of 
imperial defense. 


The Imperial Confer- 
ence held its first 
meeting at the For- 
eign Office May 23. There were in at- 
tendance H. H. Asquith, Premier of 
Great Britain; L. V. Harcourt, Secretary 


The Opening of 
the Conference 


_ of State for the Colonies; Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier, Premier of Canada; Andrew 
Fisher, Premier of Australia; Sir Ed- 
ward Morris, Premier of Newfoundland ; 
Sir Joseph Ward, Premier of New Zea- 
land, and Gen. Louis Botha, Premier of 
the Union of South Africa, together with 
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one or two other Cabinet Ministers and 
Secretaries from each colony. The open- 
ing address of Mr. Asquith dealt chiefly 
with the prospects of a closer union. 
——Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who followed, 
said that he had the happy privilege of 
representing a country with no griev- 
ances to set forth and very few sugges- 
tions to make. Canada was happy and 
prosperous and satisfied with her lot. 
Mr. Fisher exprest a hope that the 
conference might in the future meet in 
other capitals of the Empire. He asked 
that something should be done to facili- 
tate the circulation of trade reports and 
to relieve commerce of the exorbitant 
charges upon shipping using the Suez 
Canal.——-The most important action of 
the Conference so far reported is the 
approval of the Declaration’ of London. 
This is a decided victory for the Gov- 
ernment, because when the question was 
brought up in Parliament last winter the 
opposition was so strong that the Gov- 
ernment had to agree to postpone the 
matter until it could be brought before 
the Colonial Premiers. In the Confer- 
ence Premier Fisher was the only one 
who disapproved of it. He objected to 
certain features of it but withdrew his 
opposition after a long debate. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey promised that the oversea 
dominions would be consulted before the 
next Hague Conference. The Declara- 
tion of London was the code of rules, de- 
fining neutrality, prizes and contraband 
of war, drawn up under a resolution of 
the last Hague Conference, by represent- 
atives of the chief naval Powers meeting 
in London in the winter of 1908-9. The 
English opposition to it arose from the 
idea that it would prevent England from 
importing food in time of war, and some 
persons went so far as to say that its 
ratification would be followed within a 
few months by a declaration of war from 
Germany. 
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As part of the series 
of the festivities cele- 
brating Italian unity 
and independence, the colossal monument 
erected to King Victor Emmanuel I was 
inaugurated on Sunday, June 4. Tour- 
ists to Rome have always been interested 
in the complicated wooden scaffolding 
which covers and conceals the north 


The Monument to 
Victor Emmanuel 
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slope of the Capitoline Hill, and some 
have been inclined to resent the invasion 
of this historic ground by a monument 
commemorating a recent event, how- 
ever noteworthy. But this new edi- 
fice aims to outshine its ancierit competi- 
tors, at least in size and magnificence. It 
is constructed of white marble, and will 
be 250 feet high, occupying a space of 
500 by 450 feet. Stairways rise from the 
Piazza di Venezia to the colonnade on 
the top of the hill, composed of sixteen 
columns 50 feet high. In the center is 
an equestrian statue of the King liberator 
of gilded bronze, 40 feet high. The 
cornerstone of the monument was laid by 
King Humbert in 1884, and in spite of 
the financial difficulties of the young 
kingdom, money has been spent liberally 
for the prosecution of the work, which 
has proved much more costly than was 
originally estimated. More than $5,000,- 
ooo has been already expended upon it. 
At its dedication last Sunday, in the pres- 
ence of King Victor -Emmanuel II, 
Queen Helena, the Queen-Mother Mar- 
gherita, and other members of the royal 
family and hundreds of thousands of 
spectators, the base of the statue was 
decorated with the flags of all the Italian 
regiments and surrounded by the vete- 
rans of the war for independence. Pre- 
mier Giolitti delivered an address to the 
Senators and Deputies of Parliament, 
and to the 8,000 mayors of Italian cities 
and towns. 
s 

A new, turn has 
The Albanian Rising been given to the 

Albanian situation 
by the action of the Czar of Russia, who 
has actively interposed in behalf of 
Montenegro. A note was dispatched to 
the Porte thru the Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, protesting against the 
massing of the Turkish troops on the 
Montenegrin frontier, and demanding a 
specific declaration of pacific intentions 
toward Montenegro. Turkey is warned 
that her methods in Albania constitute a 
serious menace to peace. It is rumored 
that this note was dictated by the Czar in 
response to a personal appeal for protec- 
tion from the King of Montenegro, com- 
municated thru his daughter, the Grand 
Duchess Militza, wife of Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicolaievitch, commander of 
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the Imperial Guards. It is questioned 
whether, before the note was dispatched 
to Turkey, the Czar consulted the other 
Powers, or even his own Foreign Min- 
ister. There are rumors of the mobiliza- 
tion of a Russian fleet and troops in the 
neighborhood of Sebastopol. In reply 
to the note, the Turkish Government 
protests that it has no intention of invad- 
ing Montenegrin territory, notwithstand- 
ing the support which the insurgents 
receive from Montenegro, and the fact 
that it is difficult to capture the towns 
held by the insurgents and approachable 
from the Montenegrin frontier. The 
Turkish Government requests that the 
Albanian insurgents should not be al- 
lowed to take refuge in Montenegro, and 
that those already there should be dis- 
armed and removed from the frontier. 
The action of Russia has encouraged the 
revolutionists and incited other Albanian 
tribes to revolt. The plan of the 
American syndicate for the construction 
of railways in Asiatic Turkey, presented 
to Parliament with the approval of the 
Government, was considered and recom- 
mended for adoption by the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of Public Works; but 
the Turkish Parliament has postponed 
action until November. This postpone- 
ment is a serious blow to the project. It 
is ascribed to German antagonism. 
s 

In the air race from 
Foreign Notes Paris to Turin by the 

way of Rome the fore- 
most aviator is Lieutenant Conneau, of 
the French army, who entered under the 
name of Beaumont. Seventeen aviators 
enrolled for the race, registering fifty- 
six machines, twenty-one biplanes and 
thirty-five monoplanes, including many 
new inventions besides the well-known 
makes. Most of the contestants dropped 
out on the way owing to accidents; in 
which there were, however, no fatalities. 
Conneau was the first to reach Rome on 
the afternoon of May 31, after a fine 
flight from Nice. He was received on 
the aerodrome by Mayor Nathan, of 
Rome, and other officials. Garros, his 
nearest rival, made a bad landing near 
Pisa. _He wrecked his machine and in- 
jured himself severely, but took a new 
machine and reached Rome the day 
after. Frey, the representative of Ger- 
many, arrived at Rome two days later. 
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The third lap of the race from Rome to 
Turin may be completed any time before 
June 10. A Farman biplane carrying 
two French lieutenants, Lucca and Hen- 
nequin, fell at Hyéres, France, and each 
man broke a leg. Preliminary reports 
of the recent census gives the popula- 
tion of England and Wales as 36,075,- 
269, an increase of 10.9 per cent. over 
the figures of ten years ago. London has 
a population of 7,252,963, an increase of 
10.20 per cent. over the figures of IgoI. 
The increase occurs in the suburbs. The 
population of Ireland is 4,381,951, a de- 
crease of 76,284 in the last ten years. 
On account of an increase of 35 per 
cent. in the octroi duties imposed upon 
gasoline by the Paris municipality, the 
taxicab chauffeurs went on strike, May 
23. At last accounts the number of 
strikers was 6,174, and Parisians are 
having a hard time to get along with the 
older methods of conveyance. On the 
separation of Church and State in 
France it was expected that the property 
of the dissolved religious congregations 
would bring a large sum of money into 
the National Treasury and permit of the 
establishment of a system of old age pen- 
sions and secular schools without in- 
crease of taxation. The value of the 
church property was estimated at $200,- 
000,000, but according to the report of 
the Senate Committee the actual amount 
realized will be less than $60,000,000, 
most of which will be required for the 
pensions of the episcopates, whose sup- 
port the State assumes. Most of the 
money was absorbed in the litigation of 
claimants, often fictitious and pursued to 
the highest courts for the purpose of in- 
creasing the expenses of the State. 
The Council of the State has not yet suc- 
ceeded in solving the question of the 
champagne area to the satisfaction of the 
growers in the different districts. At 
first it was proposed that the product of 
the limited area be labeled “Grande- 
Champagne,” and that introduced in the 
districts of Bar-sur-Aube and Bar-sur- 
Seine be called simply “Champagne.” 
This, however, was regarded as objec- 
tionable. It is now proposed that the 
product of the smaller district be labeled 
“Champagne,” and that of the outlying 
regions, “Champagne, second zone.” 
Whether this decree will cause a renewal 
of the riots remains to be seen, 



































Twelve Major Prophets of Today —II 


BY EDWIN .E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


[The aim of this series is to acquaint the general reader with certain leaders of modern 
thought and to give him a sufficient idea of the character of their philosophies of life that 


he may be able to judge which of them will be worth his while to study further. 


The 


first article, on the Belgian drainatist and essayist, Maurice Maeterlinck, appeared May 4, 


and the next will discuss the French mathematician and 


astronomer, Henri Poincaré. 


Later articles will be devoted to Elie Metchnikoff, Wilhelm Ostwald, Ernst Haeckel, Ru- 
dolf Eucken, H. G. Wells, G. B. Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, F. C. S. Schiller and John Dewey. 


—EpiTor.]} 


Henri Bergson 


“The history of philosophy shows us chief- 
ly the ceaselessly renewed efforts of reflection 
laboring to attenuate difficulties, to resolve 
contradictions, to measure with an increasing 
approximation a reality incommensurable with 
our thought. But from time to time bursts 
forth a soul which seems to triumph over 
these complications by force of simplicity, the 
soul of artist or of poet, keeping close to its 
origin, reconciling with a harmony felt by 
the heart terms perhaps irreconcilable by the 
intelligence. The language which it speaks, 
when it borrows the voice of philosophy, is 
not similarly understood by everybody. Some 
think it vague, and so it is in what it ex- 
presses. Others feel it precise, because they 
experience all it suggests. To many ears it 
brings only the echo of a vanished past, but 


others hear in it as in a prophetic dream the. 


joyous song of the future.” 


HESE words, which Bergson used 

in his eulogy of his teacher, Ra- 
vaisson, before the French Acad- 

emy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
may be applied with greater appropriate- 
ness to Bergson himself. For he, far 
more than Ravaisson, has shown himself 
an original force in the world of thought 
and his philosophy also appears to some 
people reactionary in tendency and to 
others far in advance of anything hith- 
erto formulated. But to all it appears 
important. “Nothing like it since 
Descartes,” they say in France. “Noth- 
ing like it since Kant,” they say in 
Germany. His lecture room is the larg- 
est in the Collége de France, but it is too 
small to accommodate the crowd which 
would hear him. A cosmopolitan crowd 
it is that on Wednesdays awaits the lec- 
turer, talking more languages than have 
ordinarily been heard in the same room 
at any time during the period from the 
strike on the Tower of Babel to the uni- 


versal adoption of Esperanto. French, 
Italian, English, American, German, 


Yiddish and Russian are to be distin- 
guished among them; perhaps the last 
predominates among the foreign tongues, 
for young people of both sexes come 
from Russia in swarms to put themselves 
under his instruction. This may rouse 
in us some speculation, even apprehen- 
sion. Bergsonianism has already as- 
sumed some curious forms in the minds 
of his over-ardent disciples, and what it 
will become after it has been translated 
into the Russian language and tempera- 
ment it would be rash to prophesy. 

But the -polyglot audience is silent as 
M. Bergson ascends the rostrum and 
begins to talk, in slow, smooth, clear 
tones, accented by nervous gestures of 
his slender hands. His figure is slight, 
and his face thin and pointed, almost ec- 
clesiastical in appearance. His hair is 
slightly gray but his close-cropped mous- 
tache is brown. The eyes are deep, dark 
and penetrating, the eyes of seer and 
scientist together. He lays out his 
argument in advance in the formal 
French style, but unlike most French lec- 
turers he does not confine himself to 
notes. His quick turns of thought break 
thru the conventional forms of logic and 
find expression in striking and original 
similes drawn from his wide range of 
reading. I suppose all professors are 
given nick-names by their students; at 
least all who are either loved or hated 
and that includes all who amount to 
anything. Bergson’s students call him 
“the lark,” because the higher he flies the 
sweeter he sings. 

As an experienced teacher he appre- 
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ciates the importance of repetition, and 
in his lectures brings up the same idea 
in many varied forms and italicizes with 
his voice the essential points. All his 
life he has been a teacher, climbing up 
the regular educational ladder rung by 
rung to the top. He was born in Paris 
October 18, 1859, and studied at the 
Lycée Condorcet from 1868 to 1878. 
Then he entered the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure and on graduation, in 1881 
he was made professor of philosophy in 
the /ycée of Angers for two years, after- 
ward for five years at Clermont, then 
back to Paris, first in the Collége Rol- 
lin and later in the Lycée Henri IV. In 
1898 he was promoted to the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure, and two years later to 
the Collége de France. In 1901 he was 
elected to the Institute. 

The rapid spread of his philosophy in 
France is due not only to its intrinsic 
value and the eloquence with which he 
presents it, but in part also to his hav- 
ing been a teacher of teachers. By his 
twenty years’ work in the secondary 
schools or lycées of the provinces and 
Paris, and in the Superior Normal 


School, he has molded the thought of 
thousands of young men who are now 


teaching and writing and ruling in 
France. His present position.as lecturer 
to miscellaneous audiences in the College 
of France, tho more conspicuous, is real- 
ly not more influential than his earlier 
work. He has the faculty of arousing 
the enthusiasm and personal devotion of 
his students, so the soil all over the coun- 
try was prepared in advance for the 
propagation of his ideas, and now all he 
has to do is to sow them broadcast. We 
may observe something of the kind in 
our own country where Dewey’s influ- 
ence has been largely exercised thru per- 
sonal contact with teachers. If he had 
never published a line, the colleges, nor- 
mal and high schools in the western 
half of the United States would never- 
theless be teaching anonymous Dewey- 
ism. A philosopher who cares more for 
influence than celebrity will prefer a 
chair where he can reach the largest 
number of future teachers to any other 
position however exalted. 

We are not left to speculation as to 
the extent of Bergson’s influence in 
French education. A questionnaire on 


* their teaching.” 
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the teaching of philosophy in the /ycées 
conducted by Binet* showed that his 
ideas were the dominant force of the 
time. One school reported that “four 
professors here have adopted them with- 
out reserve and made them the soul of 
It is interesting to note 
that not one of these high school profes- 
sors mentioned either materialism or 
pantheism among their various philoso- 
phic creeds. They were equallv divided 
between objective and subjective think- 
ers, or, say, between realists and ideal- 
ists. 

Bergson himself was a materialist to 
start with, and he worked his way up 
into his present spiritualistic philosophy 
when he found the inadequacy of his 
early conceptions. His taste was for the 
exact sciences, and in them he excelled 
while at school. When he was eighteen 
lie received a prize in mathematics for a 
solution which was published in full in 
the Annales de Mathématiques. He in- 
tended at that time to devote himself to 
the study of mechanics, and his youthful 
ambition was to continue and develop the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer, of whom 
he was then an enthusiastic admirer. 

But as he studied the formulas of me- 
chanics with a view of discovering their 
philosophical implications, and of utili-- 
ing them in the explanation of the uni- 
verse, he was struck with their inade- 
quacy, even falsity, when applied to the 
phenomena of life and mind. In par= 
ticular he was troubled by the symbol ¢ 
which occurs so frequently in mathemat- 
ical and physical formulas, and is sup- 
posed to stand for “time.” It is repre- 
sented geometrically by a straight line 
just like the three dimensions of space. 
In fact, as Bergson points out, “time” as 
used in physical science is nothing more 
or less than a fourth dimension of space. 
It is purely a spatial conception, an 
empty frame-work in which events may 
be arranged in order as objects are set up 
in a row on a Shelf. There is no change 
or development in it, for past and future 
are all the same to it. 

Now, when Bergson compared. this 
physical conception of “time” with real 
time or duration as he felt it within him- 
self, he found they were entirely differ- 





*Reported in the Bulletin de la Société francaise de 
Philosophie, 1908. 
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ent things. For the mind the past does 
not stretch out in a line behind. It is 
rolled up into the present and projected 
toward the future. Still less is there a 
path or several optional paths definitely 
laid out ahead of us in the future. We 
break our own paths as we go forward. 
It is like the big snowballs that we boys 
used to roll up to make forts out of; all 
the snow it has passed over is a part of 
it and in front the snow is trackless. 

The mechanical formulas of science 
are admirably adapted to the purpose for 
which they were designed, that is, the 
handling of matter, but they are mislead- 
ing as applied to living beings, and es- 
pecially to the human 
mind, which is the farth- 

est removed from the 
realm of material me- 
chanics. Here is true 
freedom and initiative. 
The advocate of free 
will always gets beaten 
in the argument with 
the determinist when he 
-meets him on his own 
ground for adopting the 
spatial conception of 
time and the dynamic 
conception of motives, 
reduces man to a ma- 
chine and, of course, 
makes him amenable to 
the ordinary laws of me- 
chanics. If it is correct 
to represent the future 
as two cross-roads in 
front of the undecided 
individual and he pulled 
to right and left by 
“motives” on either side, then the de- 
terminist has it all his own way. The 
case has been conceded to him in ad- 
vance and the libertarian can only flinch 
from his logic. 
when the determinist pretends to talk 
about the future he really is regarding 
. it as already past, as definitely mapped 
and virtually existent. 

As Bergson’s first book, “Time and 
Free Will,” was devoted to the overthrow 
of the metaphysical argument for deter- 
minism,'so his second, “Matter and 
Memory,” was devoted to the overthrow 
of the psychological argument, which is 
‘hat the mind and the brain are merely 
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different aspects of the same thing 
(monism) .or that their action is parallel 
so that a certain state of consciousness 
always corresponds to a certain mole- 
cular motion (dualism). Since the ac- 
tivities of the brain are presumably con- 
trolled by the physical and chemical laws 
then must be also the mental activities 
identical or inseparably connected with 
them. But Bergson taking the position 
of an extreme dualist ‘argues that the 
mind is distinct from matter and only in 
part dependent upon it, that memories 
are not altogether stored in the brain or 
anywhere in space, and that the brain is 
essentially nothing more than an instru- 
ment of action. 

The same is true of 
our senses, of our bodily 
organism in_ general. 
They are made for prac- 
tical, not speculative, 
purposes. The things 
nearest to us are seen 
largest and clearest. 
The eye is useful be- 
cause its vision is lim- 
ited. If it were suscept- 
ible to all rays like our 
skin we should get, not 
vision, but sunburn. 
Now the understanding, 
also having a pragmatic 
origin, limits our knowl- 
edge just as the eye 
limits our vision, and for 
the same purpose. 

Let me give a few ex- 
amples of this limitation 
of our senses and of our 
intellect. Suppose we 
are looking at a horse or auto- 
mobile going past in the street. We 
get an immediate sense of the move- 
ment very decidedly, but the mo- 
tion itself we cannot see. We must 
first analyze the motion, that is, take it 
apart, break it up into something that is 
not motion. This we can do with a 
kinetoscope camera which takes snap- 
shots at the rate of fifty a second. These 
successive pictures do not give the mo- 
tion, no matter how rapidly they are 
taken. Each represents the object stand- 
ing still, or if not quick enough for that 
the picture is blurred; but show these 
still-life photographs to us in quick suc- 
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cession and we no longer perceive them 
as separate views but as continuous mo- 
tion. Why can the camera so deceive 
us? Simply because our eyes work in 
the same way. They are cameras and 
the exposure time of the retina is about 
the same as that of the moving picture 
films. A moving object looked at stead- 
ily is merely a blurred band. But if we 
wink rapidly we can catch glimpses of 
the legs of the horse or the spokes of the 
wheel, thus like the kinetescope trans- 
forming motion into immobility by inter- 
mittent attention. 
Look closely at 
magazine, and you 


a portrait in this 
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logical fiction, adapted to practical pur- 
poses merely. The trouble has come 
from not recognizing this. People gen- 
erally, and especially scientists and phil- 
osophers, have been inclined to regard 
this process of rationalization as the way 
of getting at reality, instead of as a mere 
tool for handling reality. 

Long ago, when men first began to 
think hard, they discovered the inade- 
quacy of mere thinking. Zeno of Elea 
propounded among other puzzles that of 
Achilles and the tortoise, which has kept 
the world guessing for fourteen cen- 
turies. While Achilles is making up his 

handicap, the tor- 





will see that it is 


toise has gone on 





composed of pure 
black and _ white. 
Needless to say 
that the face por- 
trayed was hot 
composed of black 
spots of vari- 
ous sizes On a 
white ground. In 
the original there 
were no black, no 
white and no dots. 
There were only 
even _ shadings, 
lighter and darker. 
It is an _ abso- 
lute misrepresenta- 
tion. Yet viewed 
with the naked eye 
at sufficient dis- 
tance to put the 
dots out of sight 
the picture imitates 








a bit farther, and 
when Achilles has 
covered this dis- 
tance, the tortoise 
is not there, but 
still ahead, and 
since space is con- 
ceived as infinitely 
divisible, Achilles 
would take an in- 
finity of time to 
catch up. I do not 
suppose the, experi- 
ment was ever 
tried. That was 
not the way of the 
Greeks. They 
placed too much 
reliance upon their 
brains and too lit- 
tle on anything 
outside of them to 
put a theory to the 











the shading of the 





‘test of experiment. 





Original well 
enough to be called 
a “half-tone plate,” 
altho there is really not a half-tone in it, 
nothing but black and white. Now this 
trick of decomposing continuous motion 
into successive pictures like the kineto- 
scope and decomposing continuous space 
into successive spots like the printing 
process, is the way we do our thinking. 
The mind goes by jerks like the eye. 
When we think of the course of history 
we break it up into blocks of handy size, 
comparing century with century, year 
with year. This is perfectly justifiable, 
very useful, in fact inevitable, and quite 
innocent, provided we realize that it is a 
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But it has been 
agreed everywhere, 
always and by all, 
that Achilles would catch the tortoise, 
and a considerable proportion of each 
generation has tried to explain how he 
could, often succeeding to their own 
satisfaction, but rarely to the satisfac- 
tion of other people. For the point to 
this puzzle is not to get the answer, but 
to say why it puzzles us, and to this point 
philosophers from Aristotle to Bergson 
have devoted much study; and doubtless 
the end is not yet. , 

I remember well the day when that 
ancient jest was first sprung upon me in 
the University of Kansas, by the instruc- 
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tor in philosophy, a bright young man 
just on from Harvard, who had the 
Eleatics at his finger tips. Several of 
the boys volunteered to explain it, but I, 
having the longest arm and snappiest fin- 
gers, got the floor. I suggested that we 
substitute a greyhound chasing a jack- 
rabbit for Achilles and the tortoise, who 
must be tired of running so long. Both 
greyhound and jack-rabbit progress by 
jumps, and I argued, with the aid of a 
piece of chalk, that these could be meas- 
ured and laid off on the prairie, here 
represented by the blackboard, and so 
the whole thing figured out. But the in- 
structor denied my petition for a change 
of venue’ He stuck to Greece and re- 
fused to meet me on my native soil, so I 
retired discomfited. I thought him un- 
accommodating at the time, but I see 
now that he was merely wise. Wariness 
is often so mistaken for disobligingness. 
The paradox is solved by science and by 
common sense by assuming that Achilles 
and the tortoise move by jumps instead 
of continuously, and then comparing 
these jumps, which are now of finite 
length and number. 

In short, we know what motion is by 
common sense, by feeling, by intuition, 
but when we come to reason about it, 
and especially when we come to talk 
about it, we have to substitute for it 
something that is not motion, but is 
easier to handle and near enough like it, 
so that ordinarily it serves just as well. 
It is as much like it as the short straight 
lines, substituted by the mathematician, 
are like the segments of the curve he is 
trying to solve. What is true of motion 
is true in a way of all our definitions, 
formulations, laws and categories; they 
are not the real things, but merely handy 
surrogates. They represent some par- 
ticular phase of reality more or less 
satisfactorily. These formulas are not 
designed to pick all the locks of Nature’s 
treasure chests. They are good for the 
lock they are designed for and sometimes 
others, not all. The master key to all 
locks either does not exist or is too cum- 
brous to be wielded by man. 

Bergson’s theory of personality arises 
naturally out of his conception of time. 
Time is said to have one dimension. 
Yes, if we symbolize it by a line; other- 
wise, not, it has no dimension. The im- 


personal time of the philosophers and 
scientists is merely the spatial symbol of 
duration. What our experience shows 
us is not this empty artificial uneventful 
time but duration. And not merely dura- 
tion but durations, for there are as many 
durations of different interval rhythm 
as there are consciousnesses. This is 
what is real in time. Time is really the 
continuous unrolling of our conscious 
life, of psychologic states which do not 
become distinct except when it pleases us 
to divide them. Personality is a contin- 
uity of indivisible movement. We can 
draw a bucket of water out of the river, 
and then another bucketful, but we can 
never get the stream in this way for the 
stream is essentially movement. The 
movement is what is substantial about 
the stream. 

From immobile states we can never 
make of life what experience actually 
gives us, for life is change. Only by seiz- 
ing this change directly in an integral 
experience can we solve the problem. To 
true realities no concept is applicable. 
Reality must be regarded itself, in itself, 
just as it is; and in giving a description 
of it we can fix only the image of it be- 
fore our eyes. 

The guiding thread of philosophical 
problems is that the intellect is an in- 
strument of action which has developed 
itself in the course of centuries in order 
to triumph over the difficulties that mat- 
ter opposes to life. The intellect has 
constituted itself for the purpose of a 
battle. The obstacles which it would 
overthrow are those of brute matter. 
The categories of the understanding are 
constructed with a view of action upon 
matter. So where our intellect seeks to 
know something else than the material 
world, it finds itself unable to grasp it. 
The whole history of the evolution of 
life combines to show that intelligence is 
an instrumental function for action upon 
matter, to formulate and present the 
laws which permit us to foresee, and 
therefore to forestall. 

In dealing with a reality like personal- 
ity, the intellect will first attempt to han- 
dle the subject with the same processes 
that it employs for inert matter, there- 
fore it ends in a logical impasse. This 
is the origin of the difficulties of the 
question. The concepts which it .would 
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apply to personality are made only for 
the material world. We do not know 
how to apply them adequately to the life 
of the mind, which overflows them. 

To direct our attention upon the 
stream of our consciousness breaks it up 
and immobilizes it. But it may be 
reached by another kind of introspection, 
which consists in letting live, in trying 
to reinforce vitality. In this way activity 
may become consciousness without ceas- 
ytng to be active. Thus the ego may be 
' seized as it really is, as a transition and 
a continuity.* ; 

In his theory of evolution Bergson 
draws a sharp distinction between intelli- 
gence and instinct. As intelligence has 
reached its highest point in the human 
race so instinct has reached its highest 
point in the ants, bees and wasps. Here 
we see instinct attaining its ends by the: 


employment of the most varied and com-;: 
plicated expedients. The ant is lord of¢’: 
the subsoil as man is lord of the soil.— 


The solitary wasps, whom Maeterlinck 


are used by Bergson to illustrate his 


vide for the future needs of their lar+ 
ve by storing up in their underground 
nest spiders, beetles or caterpillars. 
These are to be kept alive, as we keep 
turtles and lobsters, so they will be fresh,’ 
and in otder to prevent them from escap- 
ing the wasp paralyzes them by stinging 
them at the point or points where the 
motor nerves meet. One species of wasp 
pierces the ganglia of its caterpillar by 
nine successive thrusts of its sting and 
then squeezes the head in its mandibles, 
enough to cause paralysis without death. 
Other. kinds of wasps have to use other 
forms of surgical treatment according to 
the kind of insect they put into storage. 
How can this be explained? If we call 
it intelligence we must assume that the 
wasp of its ancestors has been endowed 
with a knowledge of insect anatomy such 
as we hesitate to credit to any being 
lower in the scale of life than a professor 
of entomology. If we adopt a mechan- 





*For Bergson’s unpublished views on personality, 
summarized above. I am indebted to Mlle. F. Flotrou, 
one of his students, who has kindly supplied me with 
notes down to March 17, on the course of lectures 
which he is now giving at the Collége de France. 





_istic hypothesis, we must assume that 


this marvelous skill in surgery has been 
gradually acquired in the course of thou- 
sands of generations, either by the sur- 
vival of the descendants of those insects 
who happened to have stuck their stings 
into the nine right places (Darwinism), 
or by the inheritance of the acquired 
habit of stinging a certain species of 
caterpillar in that particular way (Lam- 
arckianism). But since this knowledge 
or skill is never of use to the individual 


/Ansect and is of no use to the species until 


it has arrived at a considerable degree of 
perfection, we can hardly adopt either 
theory without straining our imagina- 
tion. - 

But the assumed difficulties vanish if 
we adopt the Bergsonian point of view 
and regard the caterpillar and wasp as 
two parts of the same process. It is no 
wonder then that they are fitted together. 
Slayer and slain have developed for that 
purpose, and what is apparently antagon- 


} , wh aeterlinckg: ism is really co-operation. The import- 
would despise as primitive individualistsf 


in comparison with the socialized bees, 


ance of this theory to those who are trou- 
bled about the moral interpretation of the 


FE: universe is obvious, for the stinging of 
theory of instinct. These insects pro-f ing 


the caterpillar would seem somet 
like picking a sliver out of the left hand 
by the right, but Bergson does not go 
into this question at all. 

The formation of the eye, which is the 
source of much perplexity to evolution- 
ists of all schools, provides Bergson with 
an excellent illustration of his theory. 
The eye of mollusks is similar in form 
and identical in function with the eye of 
the vertebrates yet the two are composed 
of different elements and grow in a dif- 
ferent way. The retina of the vertebrate 
is produced by an expansion of the cen- 
tral nervous system of the young em- 
bryo. It is, so to speak, a part of the 
brain coming out to see. In the mollusk, 
on the-contrary, the retina is formed 
from the external layer of the embryo. 
Here heredity is out of the question be- 
cause of this difference of formation and 
because the man is not descended from 
the mollusk nor the mollusk from man. 
The structure of the eye involves the 
combination of such a large number of 
elements and must satisfy so mahy con- 
ditions before it is good for anythine. 
that it is practically impossible to explain 
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it either as the effect of the action of 
light or as the result of an accretion of 
slight accidental variations. 

But Bergson coming in with his phil- 
osophic faith at the point where science 
leaves off calls attention to the’ fact that 
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Bergson seems born to be an excep- 
tion to Amiel’s criticism:of French phil- 
osophy: “The French lack that’ intuitive 
faculty to which the living unity of 
things is revealed.” © “Their logic never 
goes beyond the category of mechanism 


while the eye is a complicated structure, - nor their metaphysic*beyond dualism.” 


seeing is one simple act. Why not begin 
our explanation with the simple, instead 
of the complex? The analytical method 
of the intellect, tho useful in its place, 


ity. It is as if we could: only see a pic- 
ture as broken up into a mosaic, or as 
if we could only consider a movement of 
the hand in the mathematician’s way, as 


:Bois' de Boulogne. 


does not lead us to the meaning of reaJ-* to Switzerland ‘for greater seclusion and 


’M. Bergson’s residence is the Villa 
Montmorency in Auteuil, a quiet quarter 
of Paris, lying between the Seine and the 
In summer he goes 


the stimulus of a higher altitude upon 
his thought. Here I_had the pleasure of 
spending an afternoon with him last 
summer. From Geneva, where I was 








VILLA BOIS-GENTIL, 
The summer home of M. Bergson at St. Cergue, Switzerland 


an infinite series of points arranged in a 
curve. 


: “So the eye with its marvelous complexity 
of structure, may be only the simple act of 
vision, divided for us into a mosaic of cells, 
whose order seems marvelous to us because 
we have conceived the whole as an assem- 
bigte 

“Mechanism and finalism both go too far, 
for they attribute to Nature the most formid- 
able of the labors of Hercules in holding 
that she has exalted to the simple act of vi- 
sion an infinity of infinitely complex elements, 
whereas Nature has had no more trouble in 
making an eye than I have in lifting my 
hand. Nature’s simple act has divided itself 
automatically into an infinity of elements 
which are then found to be coordinated to 
one idea, just as the movement of my hand 
has dropped an infinity of points which. are 
then found to satisfy one equation.”—Crea- 
tive Evolution, pp. 90-91. 


staying, I took the railroad that skirts 
the lake upon the western side to Nyon, 
an old Roman town at the foot of the 
Dole, the highest peak of the Swiss Jura. 
St. Cergue, my destination, was nine 
miles inland and a half a mile up. The 
distance I had to go was therefore the 
square root of the sum of the squares of 
these distances but I did not figure it 
out, because, according to Bergson, we 
live in time rather than space and dura- 
tion is not a measure of length. So I 
can only say that it was one of the long- 
est and pleasantest hypothenuses I ever 
traversed. For there was a sense of ex- 
hilaration in rising ever higher as the 
carriage zigzagged thru the woods, and 
in getting a grander view each time we 
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M. AND MME. BERGSON ON THE PORCH OF VILLA BOIS-GENTIL 


stopped at a turn to give way to an auto- 
mobile chugging slowly up or coasting 
swiftly down. Arrived at the little vil- 
lage of St. Cergue I had still a climb 
and a search among the hotels, pensions 
and summer homes scattered over the 
mountainside for Villa Bois-gentil. This 
was found in the middle of a meadow 
backed by a forest of firs, a square two- 
story’ house, simply furnished but with 
no affectation of rusticity as is common 
in American country homes.’ From the 
enclosed porch there is a glorious view 
of Mont Blanc, with the long blue cres- 
‘cent of Lake Geneva curving around the 
ramparts of its base. But, as with many 
another Swiss view, the effect is marred 
by the presence of a big box of a hotel 
in the immediate foreground. 

One would have thought from the cor- 
diality of my reception that a philoso- 
pher had nothing better to do than to 
entertain a wandering American journal- 
ist. At lunch I had an opportunity of 
meeting also Madame and Mademoiselle 


Bergson, and afterward a long talk with 
Professor Bergson, who later accompa- 
nied me down the steep mountain path 
to the village and along the winding road 
thru the woods. His conversation has 
the charm of his books, the enthusiasm 
for the mission of philosophy, the wealth 
of illustrations drawn from many fields 
of science and art, the freshness and in- 
spiration of his novel point of view, the 
candidness in the consideration of oppos- 
ing ,arguments, the unaffected, unpre- 
tentious manner, the absence of the 
professional jealousy and personal ar- 
rogance which has been character- 
istic of many original thinkers. The 
reader will notice that in his re- 
views and criticisms of the historic 
systems of philosophy, he never seeks to 
overthrow them but is always trying to 
see how much of them he can save and 
assimilate. He believes that it is possible 
for metaphysics to have a continuous and 
positive development like the natural sci- 
ences, each man building on what has 
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gone before, instead of setting up a new 
school and endeavoring to secure a per- 
sonal following.* 

I took the liberty of extending to Pro- 
fessor Bergson an invitation to America, 
for I was able to assure him of a hearty 
welcome on account of the deep interest 
already taken here in his thought. Young 
men in several universities have spoken 
to me of their desire to go to Paris to 
study under him, and in Columbia a class 
under Prof. W. P. Montague has devot- 
ed the entire year to his philosophy. The 
work of James and Dewey has prepared 
the way for Bergson in this country, for 
his philosophy may be regarded as a con- 
structive system built upon pragmatic 
criticism. Indeed he has been accused 
by his opponents of stealing Yankee 
psychology and making metaphysics out 
of it. The truth is James and Bergson 
pursued thru many years lines of 
thought of similar tendency but of inde- 
pendent development, tho each has re- 
peatedly taken occasion to express his 
appreciation of the work of the other. 
It is a case of psycho-metaphysical paral- 
lelism rather than of intéraction. 

Professor Bergson was invited to de- 
liver an address at the Congress of Arts 
and Sciences held in connection with the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904 
but thought it too far to go for one 
hour’s lecture, and now his work at the 
Collége de France keeps him at home. 
sut perhaps some enterprising American 
university could find a way of getting 
him here. The interest in his lectures 
would not be confined to academic circles 
for he speaks English as well as he does 
his native tongue, which is more than 
could be said of some of our exchange 
professors. 

M. Bergson believes that it is possible 
to make any philosophical idea clear and 
acceptable to the multitude. In this he 
obviously differs from other philoso- 
phers, many of whom do not think it 
possible and some of whom do not think 
it desirable. But to gain the wider audi- 
ence the author must take great pains 
with his style. The fault with transla- 
tions is that the swing, the rhythm, is apt 





*For his views on the nossibility of scientific meta- 
physics see Le Parallilisme psycho-physique et la 
métaphysique positive in Bulletin de la Société fran- 
caise de Philosophie, June, 1901; and Introduction 
| la métaphysique in Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale, January, 1903. 


to be lost or altered and this is essential 
to the impression as well as the right 
words. | spoke to him of the difficulty 
of finding an exact English equivalent 
of élan vital which is the key word of 
his Evolution créatrice, and he replied 
that he thought that “impetus,” the word 
chosen by Dr. Arthur Mitchell in his 
translation of the work, was better than 
any of the others which had been sug- 
gested, such as “impulse,” “momentum,” 
“pus,” “force,” etc. 

M. Bergson’s method of composition 
is based on his theory of style. In un- 
dertaking a new book he spends as many 
years as may be necessary to the mastery 
of the literature of the subject and the 
development of his ideas. Then when 
he starts in to compose he sets aside all 
his books and notes, and writes at a furi- 
ous rate so as to get the book down as 
nearly as possible in the form it took in 
his mind at one time, jotting down his 
thoughts as rapidly as they come, often 
in fragmentary sentences and words, so 
as not to interrupt the movement of his 
mind. Then having put on paper the 
essentials of his theme with its original 
impetus, he devotes himself to the long 
process of revision, verification and cor- 
rection. 

To art in all its forms Bergson has 
given a large place in his philosophy. 
The little book iti which he has touched 
upon it, Le Rire (Laughter), is not so 
much of a digression from his funda- 
mental line of thought as may appear. 
He explains that ridicule has developed 
as a method of social control, to whip 
people into line, to punish them for wil- 
ful or absentminded disregard of social 
usages. Laughter is incompatible with 
emotion. The comic addresses itself to 
pure intelligence. A joke cannot be per- 
ceived until the heart has a momentary 
anesthesia. There is nothing comic ex- 
cept human beings. Man has been de- 
fined as “the laughing animal.” He is 
also the only laughable animal. Man be- 
comes ridiculous when we regard him 
from an intellectualist standpoint, that is, 
as a machine. The attitudes, gestures 
and movements of the human body are 
laughable in the exact degree that they 
seem to us mechanical. We always 
laugh when persons seem like things. 

The bearing of this theory of the ridic- 
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ulous upon his philosophy is so obvious 
that he does not need to state it. Berg- 
son, too, might use ridicule as a weapon 
and laugh determinism out of court. 
The man of the mechanists would be as 
funny as a jack-in-the-box. , 

In the same volume he gives his view 
of the function of art, from which a few 
sentences may be quoted here as it has 
not been translated : 


“What is the object of art? If reality 
struck our senses and our consciousness di- 
rectly; if we could enter into immediate com- 
munication with things and with each other, 
I believe that art would be useless, or rather 
that we would all be artists, for our souls 
would then vibrate continuously in unison 
with nature. Our eyes, aided by our mem- 
ory, would cut out in space and fix in time 
inimitable pictures. Our glance would seize 
in passing, sculptured in the living marble 
of the human body, bits of statuary as beauti- 
ful as those of antiquity. We would hear 
singing in the depths of our souls like- music, 
sometimes gay, more often plaintive, always 
original, the uninterrupted melody of our in- 
terior life. All this is around us, all this is 
in us, and yet nothing of all this is perceived 
by us distinctly. Between nature and us— 
what do I say?—between us and our own 
consciousness, a veil interposes, a thick veil 
for the common man, a thin veil, almost 
transparent, for the artist and the poet. What 
fairy has woven this veil? Was it thru malice 
or thru friendliness? It is necessary to live 
and life requires that we apprehend things 
relatively. to our needs. Living consists in 
acting. To live is to receive from objects 
only the useful impression in order to re- 
spond to it by the appropriate reactions; the 
other impressions must obliterate themselves 
or come to us only confusedly. I look and 
I believe I see, I listen and believe I hear, I 
study myself and I believe I read to the bot- 
tom of my heart. But what I see and what 
I hear from the external world is simply 
what my senses extract from it in order to 
throw light upon my conduct; what I know 
of myself is what flows on the surface, what 
takes part in action. My senses and my con- 
sciousness give me only a practical simplifi- 
cation of reality. 

“Thus, whether it be painting, sculpture, 
poetry or music, art has no other object than 
to dissipate the practically useful symbols, the 
generalities conventionally and socially ac- 
cepted, in short all that masks reality for us, 
in order to bring us face to face with reality 
itself. It isa misunderstanding on this point 
that has given rise to the debate between 
realism and idealism in art. Art is certainly 
only a more direct vision of reality. But this 
purity of perception implies a rupture with 
useful convention, an innate and specially lo- 
calized disinterestedness of the sense or of the 
consciousness, in short, a certain immaterial- 
ity of life which is what has always been 
called idealism. So one might say without 


in the least playing upon the sense of the 
words, that realism is in the work when 
idealism is in the soul, and that it is by force 
of ideality alone that one can regain contact 
with reality.” 

There are various other ways besides 
art whereby we may recover and 
strengthen the faculty of intuition, which 
has been suffered to atrophy thru too 
exclusive a reliance upon rational proc- 
esses. There is, for example, action, life 
itself, the sense of living, which brings 
us into immediate contact with reality. 
By the help of science, art and philos- 
ophy, we may achieve sympathy, a feel- 
ing of the kinship of nature, a conscious- 
ness of interpenetration, a realization of 
the meaning of evolution. Above all, 
philosophy has this aim and power, to 
develop another faculty, complementary 
to the intellect, that will open to us a 
perspective on the other half of reality, 
not capable of being confined in the rigid 
formulas of deductive logic. 

“There are things that intelligence alone is 
able to seek but which, by itself, it will never 
find. These things instinct alone can find, 
but it will never seek them. 

“Intelligence anti instinct are turned in op- 
posite directions, the former toward inert 
matter, the latter toward life. Intelligence 
by means of science, which is its work, will 
deliver up to us more and more completely 
the secret of physical operations; of life it 
brings us, and moreover only claims to bring 
us, a translation in terms of inertia. It- goes 
all around life, taking from the outside the 
greatest possible number of views of it, draw- 
ing it into itself instead of entering into it. 
But it is to the very inwardness of life. that 
intuition leads—by intuition I mean instinct 


. that has become disinterested, self-conscious, 


capable of reflecting upon its object and of 
enlarging it indefinitely. 

“We see that the intellect, so skilful in deal 
ing with the inert, is awkward the moment 
it touches the living. Whether it wants to 
treat the life of the body or the life of the 
mind, it proceeds with the rigor, the stiffness 
and the brutality of an instrument not de- 
signed for such use. The history of hygiene 
or of pedagogy teaches us much in this mat- 
ter. 

In Bergson’s system metaphysics. occu- 
pies the same place that it does in the 
works of Aristotle. Metaphysics is sim- 
ply what is beyond’ physics, not some- 
thing antagonistic to it. He has not, like 
many modern philosophers, been con- 
temptuous toward physiological psychol- 
ogy. On the contrary, he has mastered 
it and built upon it. This is the reason, 
I think, why his ideas have met with 
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such swift acceptance. It is as absurd 
for a philosopher nowadays to attempt 
to confine himself to the data accessible 
to Plato as it would be for a mathemati- 
cian to attempt to solve the problems of 
modern physics with the use of the meth- 
ods of Euclid. 

Bergson may be called a man of three 
books, if we ignore Le Rire, which is 
merely a flying buttress of his system. 
In the first, known in English as Time 
and Free Will, he develops his theory of 
vital duration as distinct from physical 
time, which has been the guiding clue of 
all his later thinking. This volume, com- 
pieted in 1887, was the outcome of a 
four years’ study of physical, psycho- 
logical and metaphysical conceptions of 
time and space. For the second book, 
dealing with the relation of the mind 
to the brain, it was necessary to master 
the voluminous literature of the sub- 
ject, especially, the clinical and experi- 
mental researches on aphasia and locali- 
zation of function. This required nine 
years of study, embodied in Matter 
and Memory, appearing in 1896. In the 
preparation for the third book he de- 
voted eleven years to the study of biol- 
ogy and produced Creative Evolution in 
1907. According to this rate of increase 
we might expect his fourth volume in 
1923, but it would be obviously unfair to 
apply. to Mr. Bergson himself the mathe- 
matical determinism that he repudiates. 

I call attention to this preliminary 
study of the sciences, because there is a 
danger that the anti-intellectualist tend- 
ency of the pragmatic movement should 
lead to a disregard of the importance of 
scientific research. That this danger is 
real and present was shown in the Binet 
report on the teaching of philosophy, 
previously referred to. Some of the 
professors complained that their stu- 
dents, under the influence of Bergson’s 
ideas, had come to have a disdain for the 
tedious and laborious methods of experi- 
mental science, believing that science 
does not give us reality, and assuming 
that, while science is good enough for 
mechanics and physicians, it is indiffer- 

‘nt to philosophers. 

When this point was brought up for 
discussion in the Société francaise de 

Philosophie, M. Bergson made an indig- 
nant reply, declaring that in the theories 


attributed to him he recognized nothing 
that he had taught or written. He had 
never condemned science or subordi- 
nated it to metaphysics. 


“Mathematics, for instance, what have I 
said of that? That, however great may be 
the part played in it by the creative imagina- 
tion, it must not lose sight of space and mat- 
ter; that matter and space are realities; that 
matter is weighted with geometry; that geom- 
etry is consequently not a mere play but a 
true point of contact with the absolute. I 
attribute the same absolute value to the phy- 
sical sciences. It is true they enunciate laws 
of which the form would have been different 
if other variables, other units of measure, had 
been chosen, and especially if the problems 
had been propounded chronologically in a dif- 
ferent order. But all this is because we are 
obliged to break up nature and to examine 
one by one the problems it sets for us. Real- 
ly, physics strives for the absolute and it ap- 
proaches more and more as it advances this 
ideal limit. I should like to know if there 
exists, among modern conceptions of science, 
a theory that puts a higher value upon posi- 
tive science. Most of them give us science 
as entirely relative to human intelligence. | 
hold, on the contrary, that it is reality itself, 
absolute reality, which the mathematical and 
physical sciences tend to reveal to us. Science 
only begins to become relative, or rather sym- 
bolic, when it approaches from the physico- 
chemical side, the problems of life and con- 
sciousness. . But even here it is quite legiti- 
mate. It only needs then to be completed by 
a study of another kind, that is, metaphysics. 
In short, all my researches have had no other 
object than to bring about a rapprochement 
between metaphysics and science and to con- 
solidate the one with the other without sacri- 
ficing anything of either,*after having first 
clearly distinguished the one from the other.” 


This outspoken and emphatic language 
ought to clear the ait of many current 
misconceptions of Bergson’s philosophy. 
Now that he has laid down his_ funda- 
mental principles, it is to be hoped that 
he will next take up their applications to 
the interpretation of history and the 
problems of conduct. If he does not do 
this himself, others. will do it for him, 
and doubtless not always in accordance 
with his intentions. In fact, they are al- 
ready doing it. In France, Bergsonian- 
ism is not an academic speculation, but 
an active force in some of the most im- 
portant movements of the day. We hear 
of a Bergsonian art and a Bergsonian 
literature as well as a Bergsonian Cath- 
olicism and a Bergsonian labor move- 
ment. The two last mentioned are of 
especial interest as showing the influence 
of his novel views upon the most diverse 
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minds. Just as there were Hegelians of 
the Right and Hegelians of the Left, so 
now there are two wings of Bergsonian- 
ism, the conservative being the Modern- 
ists and the radical being the Syndical- 
ists. 

There has rarely been seen such an 
outburst of enthusiasm for metaphysical 
thought as that of the French neo-Cath- 
olics. Between 1902 and 1903 eleven 
new reviews devoted to Catholic philos- 
ophy and theology were founded. The 
pragmatic philosophy, particularly 
James’s “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence,” pointed the way toa new Christian 
apologetic based upon living experience, 
instead of abstract reasoning. The young 
Catholics turned their attention to the 
saints rather than to the theologians, and 
found inspiration in a fresh study of the 
Catholic mystics. In a conception of 
truth as a growth, as an ideal converg- 
ence of beneficial beliefs, rather than as 
a static limit, and in a conception of his- 
tory as a progressive process of verifica- 
tion, they attained a point of view which 
enabled them to retain their ecclesiastical 
heritage and at the same time to accept 
the bounty of modern science. But such 
speculations were deemed dangerous by 
the Vatican and the movement was 
crushed, so far as a movement of such 
vigor and vitality can be crushed, by the 
Encyclical and Syllabus issued by Pius X 
in 1907, and the anti-modernist oath that 
was later imposed.* 

At the opposite. extreme we find the 
trades unions or syndicates, whose power 
has been often demonstrated in recent 
vears, but whose aims and ideals are yet 
indeterminate and vague.. So far it is 
Will and not Idea that is manifested in 
the revolutionary labor movement, to use 
the Schopenhaurian terms. But becom- 
ing conscious of the need of a philosoph- 
ical justification, they have seized upon 
one side of Bergson’s doctrine and de- 
clared the élan ouvrier brother to the 
élan vital, or a part of it. Their flam- 
hovant phraseology reminds one of 1793: 
“The Collége de France collaborates 


*Articles on nragmatic “Catholicism may be found in 
almost any volume of the Revue Philosophiaue and 


the Rene de Métaphysiaue et de Morale during the 
last twelve vears. See esrecially those by Fdovard Le 
Rov. a devoted discinle of James and Bergson. A 
brief account of the movement is , contaired in 


I alande’s “Philosonhy in France, 1907,” Philosophical 
Review, May, 15.> 


with the Bourse du Travail” and “The 
flute of personal meditation harmonizes 
with the trumpets of the social revolu- 
tion.” The syndicalists, like the modern- 
ists, have their revolt against dogma, 
against the catchwords of republicanism 
as well as against the rigid formulas of 
Marxianism, against all attempts to con- 
fine the future in the past and to impose 
determinism upon conduct. And when 
it comes to the enforcement of conform- 
ity—or, rather, of uniformity—of pro- 
fession, there is not much difference be- 
tween Pop’! rarty.* 

It is unn.cessary to say that M. Berg- 
son teaches neither Catholicism nor revo- 
lution, and that he cannot be held re- 
sponsible for all the various applications 
of his ideas to practical life. I mention 
these extremes only to show the range 
of their actual influence. Whatever may 
be the fate of Bergson’s philosophy, we 
may be sure it will not leave the world 
as it found it. It is a force to be reck- 
oned with at all events in the field of 
action as well as in the realm of pure 
reason. 

Very few references to disputed ques- 
tions in religion, sociology and ethics can 
be found in his works, and since he pre- 
fers to use a new, clean and unconven- 
tional vocabulary, he cannot be pocketed 
in any of the pigeonholes provided in ad- 
vance by the historians of philosophy. 
To the demand for a brief formulation 
of his philosophy an indignant Berg- 
sonian retorts: “Can. you put Maeter- 
linck’s ‘Pelléas and Mélisande’ into a 
formula ?” 


It is obvious that the adoption of the 
pragmatic principle, particularly in the 
extreme Bergsonian form, would radi- 
cally alter our view of the past, and com- 
pel a rewriting or at least a rereading of 
history. If history never repeats itself, 
what is its lesson for us? Certainly it is 
not competent to foretell our future, still 
less to prescribe our actions. The best 
expression of what seems to me the legit- 
imate ethical deductions of Bergson’s 
philosophy are to b- ‘ound in the bril- 
liant essays by L. . . Jacks, now access- 





*As representatives “of the - ragmatic svndicalists may 
be mentioned George Sorel end Edovard Berth For 
an account of the nhilosophical side of the movemert 
see Syndicalistes et Bergsoniens by C. Bouglé in 
Revue du Mois, April, 1909. 
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ibie in book form.* According to the 
editor of the Hibbert Journal, the high- 
est morality consists, not in following 
the established rules, but in a voluntary 
rise into a higher level. The true moral 
act is original, creative, unprecedented. 
What would the author of “Folkways,” 
for whom conformity was the only 
morality, have said to the following: 


“Had men all along restricted themselves 
to the performance of those actions for which 
the warrant of moral science was then and 
there available, many crimes perhaps would 
not have been committed, but it is doubtful 
if the world would contain the record of a 
single noble deed. Wess’ ‘temind our- 
selves too often that the most w.~plete scien- 
tific knowledge of what has been done up to 
date will never enable us to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘What ought to be done next?’ 

“The subject matter of science and the sub- 
ject matter of morality are entirely different 
and in a sense opposed; the first is the deed- 
—s the second is the doing of a deed-to- 
e. 

“Conscience rightly understood is no fac- 
ulty of abstract judgment laying down prop- 
ositions as to what ought and ought not to 
be done; it is not a ‘voice,’ tho we often name 
it such, bidding us do this or that; it is 
rather. an élan vital, an impulse, an active 
principle, nay, the good Will itself.”—Al- 
chemy of Thought, pp 260, 287. 


The religious importance of Bergson’s 
theory of evolution will be apparent from 
the quotations given. It has occurred 
to me in reading his later work that in 
some passages the word “faith” could 
be substituted for “philosophy,” and 


“elohim” for “élan vital,’ without mate-. 


rially altering the sense. Then, too, 
here his emphasis of time restores a 
conception which has always been a vital 
factor in religious faith, but which is not 
found in the scientific conception of the 
world as a reversible reaction or the 
metaphysical conception of the world as 
an illusion of an unchangeable Absolute. 
The present day is different from any 
other, and the future depends upon it. 
We cannot console or excuse ourselves 
by saying, “It will be all the same a hun- 
dred years hence.” Now is the accepted 
time, the day of decision, the unique op- 
portunity, and the election may be irre- 
vocable, a turning point in the history of 
the creation. Thé “toms have lost their 
chance. The animaiSare hopelessly side- 





*The Alchemy of Thought. By L. P. Jacks, Dean 
f Manchester College, Oxford. New York: Henry 
lolt & Co. $3. 


tracked. Upon us depends the future, 
the salvation of the world. 

“We must no longer speak of life in gen- 
eral as if it were an abstraction, or a mere 
rubric under which all living beings are en- 
rolled. At a certain time, in certain points 
of space, a very visible current originated. 
This current of life, traversing the bodies 
which it has successively organized, passing 
from generation to generation, has divided 
itself among species and dispersed _ itself 
among individuals without losing anything of 
its force."—Creative Evolution. 

Bergson’s philosophy would apparent- 
ly lead to a conception of God more Ar- 
minian than Calvinistic, if it is permis- 
sible to apply the old theological cate- 
gories ; a God perhaps conscious, person- 
al and anthropomorphic, but not omni- 
potent and unchangeable. In fact it has 
a striking similarity to the conception of 
the Alexandrian Gnostics, a creative 
force struggling against the intracta- 
bility of inert matter and triumphing by 
subtlety and persistence. The motto of 
Louis XI, Divide et impera, applies here 
in a different sense: 

“God, thus defined, has nothing of the al- 
ready made: He is unceasing life, action, 
freedom. Creation, so conceived, is not a 
mystery; we experience it in ourselves when 
we act freely... . 

“It is as if a vague and formless being 
whom we may call as we will, man or super- 
man, had sought to realize himself, and had 
succeeded only by abandoning part of himself 
on the way. The losses are represented by 
the rest of the animal world and even by the 


vegetable world.”—Creative Evolution, pp. 
248, 266. 


According to this view the world is 


‘gradually coming to life acquiring a con- 


sciousness. Matter is an Undine in 
search of a soul. A Rodin statue with 
human forms emerging from the un- 
hewn stone is Bergson’s philosophy in 
marble. We see again Milton’s “tawny 
lion pawing to get free his hinder parts.” 
We hear again Faust’s translation of the 
Logos: “In the beginning was the Act.” 


But I must refrain from imposing such 
analogies upon an author who has taken 
pains to clothe his thought in fresh lan- 
guage in order to be free from the con- 
notations of the old. Let Bergson sum- 
marize his theory of evolution in his own 
words: 

_ “Life as a whole, from the initial impul- 
sion that thrust it into the world, will appear 
as a wave that rises, and which is opposed 
by the descending movement of matter. On 
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the greater*part of its surface, at different 
hights, the current is converted by matter 
into a vortex. At one point alone it passes 
freely, dragging with it the obstacle which will 
weigh on its progress but will not stop it. 
At this point is humanity; it is our privil- 
eged situation. On the other hand, this ris- 
ing wave is consciousness, and, like all con- 
sciousness, it includes potentialities without 
number which interpenetrate and to which 
consequently neither the category of unity nor 
that. of multiplicity is appropriate, made as 
they both are for inert matter. The matter 
that it bears along with it, and in the inter- 
stices of which it inserts itself, alone can di- 
vide it into distinct individualities. On flows 
the current, running thru human generations, 
subdividing itself into individuals. This sub- 
division was vaguely indicated in it, but could 
not have been made clear without matter. 
Thus souls are continually being created, 
which, nevertheless, in a certain sense pre- 
existed. They are nothing else than the lit- 
tle rills into which the great river of life di- 
vides itself, flowing thru the body of human- 
ity. The movement of the stream is dis- 
tinct from the river bed, altho it must adopt 
its winding course. Consciousness is dis- 
tinct trom the organism it aniraates, altho it 
must undergo its vicissitudes. As the possi- 
ble actions which a state of consciousness in- 
dicates are at every instant beginning to be 
carried out in the nervous centers, the brain 
underlines at every instant the motor indica- 
tions of the state of consciousness: but the 
interdependency of consciousness and brain is 
limited to this; the destiny of consciousness is 
not bound up on that account with the des- 
tiny of cerebral matter. Finally, conscious- 
ness is essentially free; it is freedom itself; 
but it cannot pass thru matter without settling 
on it, without adapting itself to it; this adap- 
tation is what we call intellectuality ; and the 
intellect, turning itself back toward active, 
that is to say, free, consciousness, naturally 
makes it enter into the conceptual forms into 


which it is accustomed to see matter fit. It. 


will, therefore, always perceive freedom in 
the form of necessity; it will always neglect 
the part of novelty or of creation inherent in 
free act; it will aiways substitute for action 
itself an imitation, artificial, approximate, ob- 
tained by compounding the old with the old 
and the same with the same. Thus, to the 
eyes of a philosophy that attempts to reabsorb 
intellect in intuition, many difficulties van- 
ish or become light. But such a doctrine does 
not only facilitate speculation, it gives us 
also more power to act and to live. For, 
with it, we feel ourselves no longer isolated 
in humanity, humanity no longer seems iso- 
lated in the nature that it dominates. As the 
smallest grain of dust is bound up with our 
entire solar system, drawn along with it in 
that undivided movement of descent which 
is materiality itself, so all organized beings, 
from the humblest to the highest; from. the 
first origins of life to the time in which we 
are, and in all places as in all times, do but 
evidence a single impulsion, the inverse of 
the movement of matter, and in itself indi- 
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visible. All the living hold together, and all 
yield to the same tremendous push. The ani- 
mal takes its stand on the plant, man be- 
strides animality, and the whole of humanity, 
in space and in time, is one immense army 
galloping beside and before and behind each 
of us im an overwhelming charge able to beat 
down every resistance. and clear the most 
formidable obstacles, perhaps even death.”— 
Creative Evolution, p. 260. 


& 
How to Reap BeErcson. 


Read the last first. Begin with Creative 

volution, for this is the most comprehensive 
exposition of his philosophy and 1s written 
in a less technical style than his earlier 
works. But the reader must remember that 
a ‘knowledge of these is presupposed {and 
Bergson has here taken for granted what he 
has written two other large volumes to prove, 
namely, that time cannot be adequately repre- 
sented in the forms of space, and that mind 
is not rigidly bound to matter. Bergson is 
unexcelled by any modern philosopher except 
William James in brilliancy of _ Style and 
originality of illustration. Creative Evolu- 
tion treats of such a variety of questions, 
biological, psychological and metaphysical, 
that any intelligent reader will find something 
in it that will arouse new trains of thought. 
And if the intelligent reader finds passages 
which he cannot understand he may console 
himself with the reflection that there are oth- 
ers who have been likewise baffled. Count 
Keyserling, who has the brain of a German 
metaphysician, says of Bergson that “his 
philosophy is perhaps the most original 
achievement since the days of Immanuel 
Kant,” but he adds “Many thoughts on which 
Bergson appears to lay great weight arouse 
in me not the shade of an idea.” But he as- 
cribes Bergson’s obscurity to the fact that he 
does not start from abstract principles; he 
begins in direct consciousness, in concrete 
life,” so perhaps the ordimary reader may 
have in this respect an advantage over a 
Kantian student like Count Keyserling. 

The student of philosophy may prefer to 
trace the development of Bergsons thought 
in its logical and chronological order. He 
will in that case begin with the Essai sur les 
données immédiates de la conscience (1889), 
and proceed to Matiére et Mémoire (1896), 
and end with Evolution créatrice (1907). 
These are published by Félix Alcan, Paris, in 
his Bibliotheque de Philosophie contemporaine 
at 3 fr. 75; 5 fr.; and 7 fr. 50, respectively. 
All three have appeared in English within 
the year. The “Essay on the Immediate Data 
of Consciousness” appears under the less 
cumbrous title of Time and Free Will in the 
translation of F. L. Pogson (Macmillan, 
$2.75). Matter and Memory is translated by 
Nancy Margaret Paul and W. Scott Palmer 
(Macmillan, $2.75). 1t may not be improper 
to note that the British edition of the Essai 
costs nearly four times as much as the 
French and is twice as heavy. Creative Evo- 
lution, translated by Arthur Mitchell, is print- 
ed in this country by Henry Holt & Co. in 
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better form than the above and at a more 
reasonable price ($2.50). 

Those who read French but du not wish 
to attack one of the larger works wiil find 
convenient the summary of his philosophy 
with illustrative selections made by- one of 
his former pupils, René Gillouin, and pub- 
lished in Les Grands Philosophes by Louis 
Michaud, Paris (2 francs). We are indebted 
to this for the earlier portraits of Bergson 
used here. The German reader will find in 
A. Steenbergen’s Bergsons Intuitive Philoso- 
phie, Jena, an epitome and critique. 

Time and Free Will contains an admirable 
bibliography, including the most important 
discussions of Bergson’s philosophy that have 
appeared in eight languages up to the present 
year. The most interesting and accessible 


introduction to Bergson is the. article pub- 
lished by Prof. James in the Hibbert Journal, 
April, 1909, and reprinted in his Pluralistic 
Universe. This has the advantage of M. 
Bergson’s endorsement, for when Professor 
Pitkin of Columbia attempted to show that 
James was wrong in claiming Bergson as an 
ally (“James and Bergson, or Who is Against 
Intellect?” in Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Scientific Method, April 28, 1910) 
Bergson replied that James had not misin- 
terpreted him but had said what he meant in 
better words than his (same Journal, July 7, 
1910). Other brief expositions of Bergson’s 
philosophy are the articles by H. Wildon 
Carr in Proc. Aristotelian Society, 1909 and 
1910, and Hibbert Journal, July, 1910, and by 
J. Solomon in Mind, January, ro11. 


New York City. 


The ‘“‘Inevitable”’ 


War Between the 


United States and Japan 


BY BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 


[Baron d’Estournelles de Constant has been traveling all over the United States on 
a mission of peace and friendship during the past few months, addressing thousands of 
people. He has had an exceptionally fine opportunity of studying public sentiment here 
and American conditions in general. We take the liberty of publishing herewith the letter he 


incloses accompanying this article.—EprrTor.] 


Dear Str—We often hear in Europe, as a 
most serious statement, that war is “inevit- 
able” between United States and Japan; they 
say that it is sure to come; it is only a ques- 
tion of years; and that is one of the reasons 
why we have to increase every year our naval 
and military expenses... . 


As I have often myself, many years ago, 
written and spoken on the economic yellow 
danger, I thought it was my duty to come 
here and study the question personally from 
the political and military point of view. 
After a careful visit to the States and towns 
which are supposed to be the best informed 
and ought to be the most anxious about this 
so-called “inevitable war,” I came to the con- 
clusion that there is not the slightest anxiety 
about it, and that nobody believes in it. 


As an affirmation opposed to other affirma- 
tions proves nothing, here is the abstract of 
what I heard every day, from the best peo- 
ple I could meet east, south, north and west; 
and of what I said after, in my public lec- 
tures, addressing thousands and thousands 
of all different kinds of people, openly, pub- 
licly, without ever awaking one word of con- 
tradiction, far from it, even in the newspa- 
pers, which gave daily faithful accounts of 
my meetings. - 

My American friends asked me to publish 
this, abstract here as well as in Europe. I 


read it to the Lake Mohonk Conference. | 
hope it may serve the cause of truth and con- 
tribute to some practical discussions. 

May I add that, among my informers about 
Japan, I could name some of the finest offi- 
cers of the American army and navy who, 
devoted to their country as I am to France, 
do not hesitate to say that we have to face 
at home difficulties great enough not to waste 
our time, our money and our men in prepa- 
ration of an imaginary war which nobody 
wants and which would be for nobody a so- 


lution. Yours sincerely, 
p'EsTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT. 


HAD hardly left New York on my 
| trip thru the United States in the 
interest of international conciliation 
when people began to say to me: “You 
have chosen a fine time for your trip; 
we are about to have war between the 
United States and Mexico.” And they 
went on to explain that this “inevitable” 
war was in reality the long premeditated 
work of far-off Japan. 
My journey took me to Texas, and, 
following the Mexican border, I stopped 
at San Antonio, Austin and El Paso. I 
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asked the most enlightened men .whom 
Il met, those to whom self-deception 
would be most costly, those in the best 
position to appreciate a real danger, 
should there be one in existence. On 
every hand I was reassured. I heard 
nothing, saw nothing, which would give 
the most flighty imagination an excuse 
for the idea that either the Government 
or the people of the United States were 
about to commit the folly of declaring 
war against their Mexican neighbors, 
whatever might be the great difficulties 
of the latter. It is true that if a trap 
were being laid by the Japanese, it 
would not be on the Mexican frontier 
but in Tokio that the danger would lie. 
Let us study at first hand this specter 
which is held up to terrify us, and, to 
understand it better, let us visit the 
places which should show the danger 
most clearly—Arizona, California, Ore- 
gon, Utah and Colorado. In these the 
Japanese are relatively the most numer- 
ous. Here national unrest and suscepti- 
bility might. well be aroused, as the 
Japanese are found in larger and larger 
numbers in the universities, in the ho- 
tels,. learning English, traveling about 
and studying the United States. It is 
true that the Japanese Government, far 
from encouraging emigration, as is gen- 
erally supposed, is working in the oppo- 
site direction and placing heavy obsta- 
cles in its path. Every emigrant is sub- 
jected to the most rigorous tests, and the 
departure of farm hands and laborers— 
in a word, of the least educated Japan- 
ese—is specifically forbidden. Japan 
does not wish to send abroad her lower 
classes. It is a point of pride with her 
to permit the departure of those citizens 
only who are capable of doing her honor 
and of profiting by their travels. The 
educated young men, graduates of her 
universities, who travel abroad, are, as 
is the case in Germany, happily excused 
from compulsory military service on the 
condition of having had at least thirteen 
years of schooling and of having passed 
all their examinations in military profi- 
ciency, and in general having shown 
themselves capable of success in life. 
This explains the relatively slight im- 
migration of Japanese into the United 
States. It is none the less true that the 
young Japanese who do come might well 


be objects of suspicion to the Americans, 
who are, as is well known, daily incited 
against them by a certain press. This, 
however, is not the case in the universi- 
ties, where they are treated as comrades, 
and where, if they are poor, they are 
given the same opportunities for self- 
support as are open to American stu- 
dents. More than once I have seen 
young Japanese in the household service 
of university presidents and professors. 
Outside of the universities and hotels, 
you see them on every hand, serious, 
thoughtful, obviously above their pres- 
ent temporary occupations. It would 
not be hard to imagine that they are 
spies. Their notebooks are being con- 
stantly brought out to jot down a new 
English word or the record of an im- 
pression. This is more than enough to 
form the basis for irritation and suspi- 
cion of their presence in the United 
States. It is for this reason that I came 
to study the question at first hand rather 
than from books. 

As I came into occasional relation and 
into intimate and confidential touch with 
those who are in a position to give’ me 
light, as in Texas, I did not hesitate to 
ask questions. I exposed my convic- 
tions and observations to daily tests by 
the public and the press. In every one 
of my lectures I set forth impartially the 
two points of view, that of the alarmists 
and the opposite. I discussed the ques- 
tion under the most diverse circum- 
stances, in personal chats and before 
large audiences in public meetings wide- 
ly heralded in the daily papers. I have 
addressed men of affairs, teachers, labor 
organizations and students. My lectures 
have been in colleges, churches, clubs, 
before chambers of commerce, State 
Governors and legislatures. The more 
important papers have published my 
arguments and given every opportunity 
to any one who, in the interests of his 
country or in the interests of truth, 
might desire to make an effective reply 
to them. I do not think that I lost a 
single opportunity of bringing to light 
whatever of truth there might be in the 
United States regarding this legend of 
the Japanese peril; and today, as I bring 
to an end my long campaign thru the Far 
West, from the Mexican border to Brit- 
ish Columbia, I can conscientiously state 
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that I have not found a single serious 
trace of alarm. 

I have, indeed, in a few rare cases, in 
fragmentary after-dinner conversations, 
heard transient notes of agitation and 
alarm, but alarm about what? About 
everything; yesterday, Mexico; today, 
Japan; tomorrow, Germany. For the 
alarmists have turned their attention, 
for the moment, from Japan to Ger- 
many. As I passed thru Denver my eye 
was caught by the huge, sensational 
headlines about the “next war of the 
United States,” no longer with Japan, 
but with Germany. Today it is Ger- 
many which is to seize Mexico; Ger- 
many guided by the signally successful 
experience there of my own country! 

All this proves how little reliance can 
be placed in these alarms of war. If no 
one takes them seriously, they fall of 
their own weight. I have more than 
once compared the talks of war between 
the United States and Japan to a soap 
bubble. If one wished, the bubble could 
be burst by a cannon shot, but who 
would wish or would permit that shot 
to be fired? The possibility of a war 
between Japan and the United States is 
not conceivable unless one is willing to 
suppose the two Governments equally 
stupid, the two nations equally blind, 
and the world at large indifferent to 
their joint absurdity. 

Let us study the worst hypotheses: 
In the first place, let us conceive the 
United States attacking Japan and being 
victorious all along the line, by sea and 
by land. As we are merely supposing, 
let us not hesitate. In the second place, 
let us suppose that Japan, on the con- 
trary. should attack the United States, 
and that her triumph by sea, on land, 
and, as has been suggested, in the upper 
air. should be complete. 

Let us consider the first case. Can 
we conceive in the most disheartening 
outlook the folly. the crime, the weak- 
ness, the incapacity, of a Government 
which would repudiate its traditions, its 
policy, its good faith. which would bring 
to an abrupt close its own development, 
would compromise its future and wreck 
its very existence for the sake of a war in 
which, were she victorious, she could not 
receive any advantage and from which 
the whole world, on the other hand, can 
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today foresee disastrous consequences. 
One cannot do the United States the in- 
justice of believing that, after having 
given to the world the example and the 
signal of vigorous devotion to the work 
of the Hague conferences, its Govern- 
ment would ever take such a step. To 
argue on the supposition that the United 
States will ever be attacked with such 
an epileptic seizure is to assume as a 
normal happening the suicide of a great 
nation. 

The objection would be made, it is 
true, that some accident would do the 
mischief: a second “Maine”, for exam- 
ple; perhaps an American admiral, with- 
out instruction and on his own respon- 
sibility, might see fit to fire upon a Jap- 
anese vessel in the harbor of Manila or 
Honolulu ; a single premature shot, as at 
Navarino, fired against orders, and the 
battle would be on, and the national 
honor, the national flag, would be at 
stake. Without hesitation, without re- 
flection, without thought, America would 
follow her flag. If such a thing could 
be, I ask what more terrible indictment 
can be made against the policy of a huge 
navy which, not content with employing 
the youthful energy of the citizens, is 
shown forth in a time of peace as the 
sole possible cause of war. Would any 
one today bring up as an argument in 
favor of armaments the example of the 
Russian fleet on its way to China, in 
1904, when at Dogger Bank it gave ex- 
cuse for a war with England, super- 
added to the one which Russia was then 
waging against Japan. And this war 
would actually have taken place had not 
the two Governments, happily in the 
control of public opinion, been able to 
avoid the conflict by an appeal to the 
Hague court. 

An attack upon Japan by the United 
States under pretense of avoiding an 
imaginary danger would have no other 
result than the strengthening of Japan. 
War does not change geography. No 
victory of the United States could result 
in the shrinking up of the ocean! A 
defeated Japan would be no less inac- 
cessible on the other side of the Pacific. 
Apparently humiliated by the American 
triumph, she would be raised to the role 
of victim and later to that of avenger. 
She would grow in moral strength, both 
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in her own eyes and in Asia at large. 
She would become a champion of the 
right, the defender of the yellow race 
against the white. The solidarity of the 
most thickly populated continent of the 
world would give her the opportunity 
for a prompt, terrible and easy revenge. 

A victory for the Americans would 
only open up an era of endless reprisals, 
which would ultimately bring economic 
and political disaster to the United 
States. Let us not press the question, 
but let us rather turn to the hypothesis 
of a more or less artful attack upon the 
United States by Japan. “You have 
seen,” say my after-dinner alarmists, 
“only the most favorable samples of the 
Japanese. The real Japan is watching 
her chance to attack the United States. 
She also has her own Monroe doctrine, 
‘Asia for the Asiatics,’ and she _ will 
carry it out. That is her program, her 
aspiration, her only raison d étre. 
outrages committed daily upon her citi- 
zens or upon other Asiatics, not only in 
California, but in Australia and else- 
where, are to Japan an insupportable 
humiliation, a daily slap in the face. 
Japan says nothing, but she treasures 
them up in her memory; she accumu- 
lates these affronts; she is waiting her 
chance; and when that chance comes, 
keep your powder dry. Her army and 
her navy are animated with religious 
fervor, they are well disciplined and 
have the tradition of success. Even 
supposing that the Japanese Government 
might be inclined toward peace; it would 
finally be overwhelmed by public opin- 
ion and sooner or later obliged to give 
way, as have so many other govern- 
ments in the history of the world, to the 
war fever spread by the. army and the 
navy thruout the country.” 

Let us stop for an instant before the 
picture of Japanese patriotism and cour- 
age, and observe in passing that these 
same alarmists who draw Japan as the 
most ardent and best trained of all the 
military states are the very same who 
solemnly state that peace will destroy 
the energy of a nation; for it is thru 
centuries of peace that Japan has 
steeped her courage and made ready her 
resistance to the armies and navies of 
Europe. But let us go back to our hypo- 
thesis. Japan has seized her chance. I 
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admit that in taking possession of the 
Philippines when she has so much to do 
at home, the United States made a mis- 
take. She should make it her -object to- 
day to insure as soon as possible, under 
the guarantee of the modern progress 
of international law, the neutrality of 
this unlucky possession. In the mean- 
time it is here, as the alarmists truly say, 
and in the Hawaiian Islands, that, the 
United States is vulnerable, and it is 
upon these that Japan has her eye. At 
the outset, Japan, thoroly informed by 
her omnipresent spies, seizes the Philip- 
pines—a trifling task for her—and the 
Hawaiian Islands with their 80,000 resi- 


dent Japanese—an easier task. This 
done, she presses her advantages. She 
threatens the Isthmus of Panama. She 


threatens San Francisco. She seizes the 
spoils of war. She establishes Gibral- 
tars in California and Mexico. In a 
word, she becomes the mistress of the 
Pacific, the mistress of half the world, 
neither more nor less. 

The vision is tempting enough. I am 
willing to believe that among the Japan- 
ese jingoes, as among jingoes every- 
where, it is easy to find applause for 
such a program. In France we know 
this kind of applause only too well, and 
what Jules Ferry has called les Saint 
Arnaud de café concert. Imitations of 
these wretched caricatures exist in every 
land. Why, indeed, should not Pan- 
Japanism have its votaries, like Pan- 
Germanism, Pan-Hellenism, or Pan- 
Islamism? But uproar is not a political 
program. Let us imagine Japan blind 
enough to start upon this career. And 
let us imagine her ‘with enough money. 
Where will she stop and how can she 
stop? Let us suppose that in due time 
she attacks the United States. In spite 
of the efforts and resources of her diplo- 
macy, no matter what may be the situa- 
tion in Europe, she will in so doing 
threaten England, the British Empire. 
No secret treaty, no mysterious clause, 
has weight against a brutal fact such as 
this, against such a march of events. 
Today the treaty does not exist which 
weuld hold two Governments against 
the will of the peoples whom they repre- 
sent. 

To seize the Philippines from Amer- 
ica would be to threaten the British 
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settlements in Asia, from Singapore to 
Shanghai; the French, from Saigon to 
Hanoi; the Russian, from Vladivostok 
to Siberia; the Dutch in Java and Suma- 
tra; the German colonial possessions. It 
would threaten the integrity of Aus- 
tralia. It is indeed a fine program which 
we are suggesting for Japanese chauvin- 
ism, a program well worthy of chauvin- 
ism in general. Nor would Japan find 
help from Asia should she herself be the 
aggressor. If she should in her folly 
set hefself against the whole world she 
would find that her influence in China, 
now maintained with difficulty, would 
slip away. Her victory over the United 
States would spell her ruin. Any effort 
to monopolize the Pacific Ocean, any ab- 
surd' and untimely return to a Napo- 
leonic dream of a universal blockade, 
could mean nothing for Japan but utter 
disaster. It would be a march to the 
abyss, to annihilation and not to mas- 
tery. In our own interests, we must all 
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see that the empire of the ocean is today 
but an idle dream. I cannot say too 
often that no single state can possibly» 
be the mistress of the sea. The sea be-.* 
longs to the world at large just as the 
heavens belong to aviation. No com- 
bination of diplomacy, no howlings of 
the press, can alter facts. War between 
the United States and Japan is impos- 
sible. Individual acts of folly are un- 
preventable, just as are assaults and 
murders in every country, in spite of 
the arm of the law. The question is to 
know whether we have to organize the 
world under a normal condition of jus- 
tice or on the assumption that murder is 
the. rule. 

Upon this whole matter I am now, in 
the light of my own experience, per- 
fectly clear. Public opinion in the 
United States, as in Japan, is over- 
whelmingly in favor of organization for 
peace and definitely against war. 


New York Ciry. 


Parliament and Politics in Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


“HE two names which must make 
T themselves most conspicuous in 
the opening of this letter of mine 

are those of Mr. Lloyd-George and Lord 
Lansdowne. Lloyd-George has for some 
years secured for himself a position of 
almost unrivaled and certainly of unsur- 
passed distinction among the British 
statesmen of his time. But it is not too 
much to say that he seems to have made 
up his mind for his greatest venture yet 
in this his latest legislative enterprise, 
which he describes as the Natiorial Insur- 
ances Bill. The best idea which I can 
conygy to my American readers of the 
purpose of this measure is that it is a 
bill “for insuring the lives of the poor 
against the habitual afflictions of poverty 
just as the lives of the middle classes are 
thus Thsured already, only with this 
somewhat material difference, that the 
middle classes make their protective 
arrangements out of their own means, 


while Lloyd-George’s scheme provides 
for the insurance of the poor at the cost 
in a certain measure of the state. Utter 
poverty is thus to be banished or bought 
off by the help of the state itself, and 
Mr. Lloyd-George undertakes to con- 
vince us that the British Exchequer is 
thoroly well. qualified to accomplish this 
feat if only it will take his guidance as 
to the necessary financial arrangements. 
Now, I can only say thus far that, altho 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s start- 
ling proposals were quite unexpected by 
the British public in general, they seem 
to have been listened to with an increas- 
ing amount of confidence and approval 
day after day. Such projects have been 
talked of at many times, but I cannot 
recall to my memory either of actual life 
or history any occasion in which a proj- 
ect of such expansive legislation was 
ever before received on the whole so 
favorably by the public of Great Britain. 
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Such was the first great sensation which 
followed soon after the opening of the 
present Parliament. 

Soon, however, there came another, 
not perhaps so wholly unexpected, but 
still certainly quite enough to make any 
session of Parliament memorable which 
had to be the season of its birth. I am 
coming now to the official effort of the 
House of Lords to create for itself the 
new chapter in its history. This was the 
measure introduced in the hereditary 
chamber on Monday, May 8, by Lord 
Lansdowne. The task which Lord Lans- 
downe has ventured to undertake is 
that of creating an entirely new and 
original division of the British Parlia- 
ment out of the wreck of the ancient, 
and much worse than that, the thoroly 
antiquated, House of Lords. Lord Lans- 
downe appears to me to have hit upon 
the idea of accomplishing this task by 
creating a chamber combining in one 
political and coherent ruling institution 
all the various elements of Tory govern- 
ment, Radical government, municipal 
inst‘tutions, debating societies and 
glimpses into the realms of the fantastic, 
with the hope of extracting therefrom 
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some appropriate component parts of the 
great new institution. Lord Lansdowne, 
1 may say, seems to have’ made up his 
mind to call into existence a scheme for 
a second chamber, if not exactly an 
hereditary chamber, which shall offer an 
oppoftunity to every ambition. It oc- 
curred to me while studying the various 
peculiarities of this remarkable discourse 
that it ought to open an entirely new field 
for the ambition of: all women to be 
living representatives of the feminine 
suffrage in Parliament. A womdan can 
at present be a peeress in her own right, 
quite independent of her husband, if she 
has one, and I cannot see why any fair 
being who is a peeress in her own right 
should not be qualified under the same 
authority to at least the privilege of elec- 
tion to a seat in Lord Lansdowne’s pro- 
posed second chamber. Here I venture 
to think some of the more adventurous 
champions of women’s political rights 
might find a very appropriate and very 
promising opportunity for the assertion 
that there are women who, according to 
the recognized laws and customs of the 
British Constitution, have a right to pre- 
sent themselves as candidates for seats 
in the proposed second chamber. Lord 
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Lansdowne proposes in his new measure 
to specify the qualifications which shall 
entitle a British subject to become a can- 
didate for admission to the new hall of 
legislation. The noble marquis does not 
give any indication that he favors the 
idea of recognizing the right of women 
to become candidates for admission to 
the new political institution which he in- 
vites the British Empire to create. Now 
surely is the time for some devoted femi- 
nine—or why not masculine—champion 
of woman’s political and parliamentary 
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seemed to me very hard to regard it as 
anything other than a very elaborate and 
therefore rather grotesque effort at a 
practical joke. Indeed, so far as I can 
judge, I have not seen evidence to show 
that any section of the community ap- 
pears to have taken Lord Lansdowne’s 
proposal for the construction of a second 
chamber molded on counsels of perfec- 
tion in anything like a mood of serious 
interest. But however that may be, I 
think some feminine champion of wom- 
an’s political rights might fairly seize 





UNVEILING OF THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL 
The Royal Party is to be seen in the space before the monument 


claims to remind the House of Commons 
that the women can be and that numbers 
of women actually are already peeresses 
of their own right, and to ask what pos- 
sible reason, therefore, there can be that 
they should not be eligible for election to 
the second chamber which the noble 
marquis proposes as an improvement on 
the vanishing House of Lords. The 
country in general does not seem to me 
to be taking Lord Lansdowne’s pro- 
posals quite seriously, and I may frankly 
confess that when I read his speech it 


this favorable opportunity of urging on 
Lord Lansdowne to turn his experiment 
to some practical account by making it 
the occasion for inviting the attention of 
the country and the world to a recogni- ~ 
tion of the constitutional fact that a 
woman can be at least a peeress if noth- 
ing else in her own right. 

One conspicuous fact in the story of 
this present session has been the remark- 
able advance made by Arthur Balfour in 
his position as recognized leader not 
merely of the Conservative party but 
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actually of the Opposition. My Ameri- 
can readers might not perhaps find it 
quite easy to understand by a mere 
glance at those lines the full meaning of 
the distinction which | desire to draw. 
I think, however, that it will not be diffi- 
cult for me to make the difference quite 
clear to the readers of THE INDEPEN- 
pENtT. Arthur Balfour has been more 
and more distinctly during this present 
session proving that he is not to be classi- 
fied merely as the genuine good or bad 
old Tory of the ancient and regulation 
type. In the two remarkable speeches 
which he delivered 
this session, 
speeches which 
sparkled with gen- 
uine and spontane- 
ous eloquence, 2 
thoro stranger in 
the gallery of the 
House might some- 
times have been led 
to expect that he 
was just about to 
hear an outburst of 
advanced and inde- 
pendent _ political 
theories. For in- 
stance, when. Mr. 
Balfour told us 
that “he agreed 
with the Prime 
Minister that con- 
sultation, revision 
and delay were the 
functions to be car- 
ried out by the sec- 
ond ehamber,” but 
gave “a fuller and 
more . democratic 
meaning to these 
expressions than did the Prime Min- 
ister. It seems rather hard to un- 
derstand how such a speaker can be pre- 
vailed upon to regard himself as the pre- 
destined mouthpiece of the stolid old 
Tory party. But, however all that may 
be, it is certain that Mr. Balfour has made 
during the present session some of the 
most remarkable speeches which he ever 
delivered in the House of Commons. Of 
course we must remember that Disraeli, 
while at the head of a Tory Government, 
carried thru Parliament a Reform Bill of 
a much more democratic character than 
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had been brought in by any avowedly 
Radical Administration. However, . | 
merely desire to call the attention of my 
American readers to the fact that what- 
ever may be thought of the present posi- 
tion and chances of the Tory party, Mr. 
Balfour has already during the present 
session given ample evidence that he is 
determined to shake himself free from 
the coils of the traditional and antiquated 
Toryism and to prepare himself for some 
possible opportunity of forming a Con- 
servative government founded on reali- 
ties and not on perverted traditions. In 
his recent speech to 
the Primrose 
League he made, 
however, a mistake 
which would have 
been inexcusable 
even if it occurred 
in the first” efforts 
at eloquence “by 
some raw Consery- 
ative candidate. 
Speaking of Home 
Rule he declared 
that “two Home : 
Rule Bills had been 
cast contemptuous- 
ly aside by the 
country.” Now as 
a matter of simple 
fact the Second 
Home Rule Bill in- 
troduced by Mr. 
Gladstone was car- 
ried by the House 
of Commons and 
was only rejected 
.when it came into 
the House of 
Lords, which is 
now itself on the very verge of aboli- 
tion as a second chamber. 

We have learned quite lately that the 
leaders of the present Cabinet have made 
up their minds to regard the payment of 
members elected to the representative 
chamber as one of the constitutional re- 
forms to be carried out by the present 
Administration. This has, of course, 
been one of the reforms most consistent- 
ly championed for many years by Liberal 
reformers of the more advanced and 
democratic order. Most of the States 
which now enjoy a parliamentary system 
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have recognized that men who give up 
the greater part of their time to the ever- 
increasing duties of a parliamentary life, 
are entitled, if they need it, to be enabled 
to live by their parliamentary labor just 
as they do and have always done by serv- 
ing in the army or the navy or any of 
the other departments of the state. But, 
on the other hand, it is quite certain that 
in Great Britain the strongest ambition 
among a large number of actually opu- 
lent citizens, men of recognized rank and 
wealth, is to become elected members of 
the House of Commons, and these men 
have no desire to ask for any help 
toward that object, if indeed it could 
be a help, provided for them out of the 
funds of the national exchequer. It has, 
therefore, been often contended that it 
would be a most undesirable arrange- 
ment to expend a large portion of the 


.public funds on salaries for members of 


the House of Commons who do not need, 
do not ask for, never thought of asking 
for, and probably would not willingly 
accept, State-provided salaries, while on 
the other hand it is not easy to under- 
stand how the new arrangement could 
be made to work satisfactorily by 
the officials of the House of Commons 
itself. I am myself, of course, entirely 
in favor of the principle and the prac- 
tice of attaching a State salary to every 
membership of the representative cham- 
ber and I have now merely been stating 
some of the difficulties which seem likely 
to present themselves in the making of 
such an arrangement suitable to the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. 

For the present, however, the atten- 
tion of the public has been mainly occu- 
pied here by the visit of the German Em- 
peror to London in order to be present 
at the unveiling of the statue to the late 
Queen Victoria in front of Buckingham 


Palace. The Daily News of May 15 tells 
us that “The German Emperor's visit to 
our shores has a private and personal 
character which Englishmen will desire 
to respect. He comes to pay a last 
tribute to the memory of his grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria, for whom he 
has often exprest an especial regard both 
as a ruler and as a relative. Acts of fam- 
ily courtesy and friendship the Emperor 
scarcely ever omits; we remember vivid- 
ly his presence by King Edward’s side 
at the Queen’s funeral, and by King 
George’s at King Edward’ s; there is in- 
deed no prominent royal personage in 
Europe who has more constantly identi- 
fied himself with the personal fortunes 
of our own royal family and their prin- 
cipal occasions of joy or mourning.” 
One cannot help reading and thoroly 
sympathizing with the expression of such 
sentiments by a leading London journal 
while at the same time being painfully 
reminded by the mere force of contrast 
that the general tone of British feeling 
during late years toward the German 
Emperor, the German Government, and 


.the German people, has been of a very 


different order. We have been con- 
strained to listen to loud and vehement 
voices from various political. divisions 
endeavoring to convince us that Ger- 
many is at present and has been for a 
long time England’s most deliberate and 
most determined political enemy, and we 
have been planning our Dreadnoughts 
and arranging our national expenditure 
with a view of making the best possible 
resistance to this, our deadliest enemy. 
I can only say as one who has never 
been brought over by such teaching that 
I am glad that the German Emperor has 
received a thoro and genial welcome in 
England. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 














The Lure of the Tramp 


BY HARRY KEMP 


{The author of this article knows what he is writing about, for he felt the lure of the 
tramp in the days before he wandered to the university, where he used to read and write 


poetry in fence corners and groves. 
perament.—EDIToR, ] 


ITH the packing of trunks, the 
\W hurry and pother of definite 

travel, the tramp has naught to 
do. All the world lies before him, and he 
can go wherever he pleases. For him 
the check book is not necessary, and ex- 
penses need not be reckoned. He needs 
only the call of budding things, the 
warmth of the sun, to lure him forth 
into the open horizons, the sun-washed 
air, the burgeoning woods and mead- 
ows. With his vagrant fancy as his only 
equipment, he needs no great trunk in 
which to pack his things. He need not 
spend several days over the attempt to 
get two trunkfuls into one. All his be- 
longings he can generally carry on his 
back, as the hermit-crab carries its 
house, veranda and all. 
neither obligation nor duty. 

His carfare does not enter into his 
reckoning. The railroads kindly provide 
him with empty box cars, “‘side door 
Pullmans,’ as he facetiously calls them. 
In them he rides in comparative safety, 
and with no destination in particular. 
Or if he seeks danger and excitement, 
instead of going in for mountain climb- 
ing, he may ride the blinds or tops of 
passenger trains speeding at from 40 to 
60 miles an hour. 

As for hotels and their inconveniences, 
these are the least of his troubles. For 
outside almost every town of any con- 
siderable size and just beyond the city 
limits, where the police will not be able 
to molest him and bid him move on, lies 
the usual hobo camp, in which he can 
make himself at home and enjoy the 
companionship of his own care-free 
kind. 

He has no laundry to look after, in 
the ordinary sense; no outing flannels to 
bother about ; no trousers to keep creased. 
He does his own washing, and his outfit 
is simple: an old tin boiler left by other 
hoboes who have been in camp before 
him, a wood fire, and a convenient 
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And he knows 


Our readers have learned that he has the lyric tem- 


branch on which to hang his shirt to dry 
—thus he manages to keep himself pre- 
sentable in that society in which he 
moves. And, by the way, the tramp is 
not as dirty a creature as the comic sup- 
plement would make him seem to be. He 
keeps fairly clean for one whose cloth- 
ing is limited and who travels about in 
dusty box cars. 

But to revert to the hobo camp. It is 
often a marvel of co-operation. Dis- 
carded tin cans and battered boilers are 
made over into cooking utensils and 
dishes. Each member contributes to the 
common larder what he has begged for 
the day. There is usually in camp some 
one whose occasional vocation is that of 
cook, and who takes upon himself, as his 
share of the work, the cooking of meals. 
Stews are in great favor in trampdom, 
and especially do they like strong, scald- 
ing hot coffee. Usually the procuring of 
food in such a camp is reduced to a sys- 
tem such as would interest economists 
and sociologists. One tramp goes to the 
butcher shops for meat, one does the 
bakers for bread, and so forth. 

And when one gang breaks up, its 
members are always very careful to 
leave everything in good order for the 
next comers. They will even leave the 
coffee grounds in the pot for the next 
fellow, so that he can make “seconds” if 
he needs to. “These things are part of 
tramp etiquet, as is also the obligation 
each new arrival is under to bring, as he 
comes, some wood for the fire. 

The tramp of anti-social tendencies 
may have his meals served individually 
at the back door of almost any house in 
almost any community; sometimes he is 
even invited in to a “set-down”—and all 
that he does in return is to appeal to 
people’s sympathies with a _ hard-luck 
story. Some folks, indeed, are not so 
easily worked—they always have a pile 
of wood ready in the back yard; but, 
then, there is always more than one back 
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door in a town to hit for a possible 
hand-out. 

Of course, the tramp’s vocation has its 
own peculiar drawbacks. He is liable at 
any time to be arrested for vagrancy and 
put on the rock-pile or the country road. 
Once, for instance, I was slammed into 
a Texas jail and was retired three 
months from the sun, until I grew as 
sallow as a grass blade under a board, 
accused of burglary (which, needless to 
say, I was not guilty of), and almost 
sent up to the pen. That was something 
unusual. But to revert to the tramp in 
general. Sometimes he is held over as 
a suspicious character or given so many 
hours in which to arrange his affairs and 
“hot-foot” it out of town. This latter 
mischance, however, entails no hardship 
on him, as he is generally about to move 
on, anyhow. Once in a while, also, he 
gets ditched from a freight. But this is 
no worse an experience than having to 
wait for a train which is several hours 
late—and that, too, when one has paid 
one’s fare. And he does not have to 
contend with bad service, and with serv- 
ants and waiters whose fingers and 
palms continually itch for tips. Nor does 
he have to put up with the inane and af- 
fected chatter of summer boarders at 
meat, for the conversation of his fellows, 
tho usually on a low plane, is at least 
interesting. All they say touches on 
real life where it is rubbed raw, where it 
is fraved at the edges. When tramps 
around a campfire liven up in conversa- 
tion it sounds as if Rabelais and Aris- 
tophanes were present and doing their 
worst. ‘ 

So much for the tramp who never 
looks work in the face. I will now take 
un the case of the “gay-cat.” the -occa- 
sional worker who reaps the harvests, 
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picks the fruits and does the rough work 
of the railroad camp. Tho he sticks to 
each job only long enough to get a 
“stake” ahead, so that he can procure 
beer and whisky and “slop up,” yet to the 
future writer and artist he will loom up 
in near-heroic proportions. He is to be 
found in Kansas and the Dakotas when 
the time of the shocking and threshing 
of wheat is at hand; the orange groves 
of California and Florida could hardly 
do without him; he helps lay the railroad 
tracks thru new countries just opening 
up; and he gathers the hops and grapes 
of New York State and the apples and 
peaches of Michigan. And all this is 
but the “gay-cat’s” way of taking a 
vacation, tho, strictly speaking, his time 
of leisure comes in the winter, when he 
loafs around the slums of big cities, in 
the saloons and lodging houses which 
cater to his kind, till the gloom of the 
winter passes away into the sunshine of 
the renewing of the year. Yet I call the 
summer his vacation time because his 
constant change of occupation during 
these months, the occasional jag by 
means of which he enjoys relaxation 
from labor, the continuous excitement 
and change which are part and parcel of 
the life he leads—all these transform 
a hard grind and a sordid existence into 
a picturesque series of incidents, shift- 
ing, to the eye of the imagination, like 
colors in a kaleidoscope. 

Let me close with a concluding word 
to the conventional vacationeer: Don’t 
tilt your nose skyward in superior fash- 
ion when in summer you see the tramp 
passing by. For he, too, is of the leisure 
class, and is doing what all society, from 
Newport to the obscurest summer resort, 
considers quite the proper thing—he, 
too, is taking his vacation. 


Lawrence, Kan. 


Life 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 


Wuen Life was young, was glad and young, 
Like rising lark it soared and sung. 


When Life grew strong, grew straight and 
_ strong, : 
The breezes scattered far its song. 


When Life with deeper insight grew 
Its chants refreshed like evening dew. 


When Life seems frail, as sunset fades, 
Its echoirfy hopes the whole world aids. 
Evizasetnu, N. J. 
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A History of Biblical Criticism 


An adequate history of the critical 
study of the Bible would no doubt meet 
a real need felt among ministers and 
Bible students generally, and one turns 
to the new volumes dealing with that 
subject in the History of the Scitences* 
series with a good deal of interest. But 
whoever takes in hand either of these 
two books expecting to find an accurate 
and detailed account of the course of 
biblical criticism, its relation to the gen- 
eral development of scientific thought 
and its present status, will be doomed ‘to 
grave disappointment, if he is not seri- 
ously misled. Yet both volumes are im- 
portant, interesting and suggestive, pre- 
senting both in form and spirit the two- 
fold attitude of an apologetic and a 
challenge. The writers are both special- 
ists of thoro training and unusual attain- 
ments in their particular fields, and per- 
haps for this very reason they feel called 
upon to defend criticism and critics, to 
justify their results, and to batter down 
any opposition that may threaten to stay 
their future progress. If this be the end 
in view, then both have succeeded very 
well, but as histories both productions 
lack perspective, show too much the 
warmth and bias of interested partici- 
pants in the critical movement, and often 
fail by passing over entirely some of the 
most significant and important work that 
has been done in critical investigation. 
Dr. Duff writes in his usual brilliant and 
entertaining style in tracing the course 
of development of the Old Testament 
literature, altho some of his positions are 
not supported by many of our ablest 
scholars today, as, for example, his con- 
tention that J is right in ascribing a 
knowledge of Jahweh to the early patri- 
archs. But one may well ask what this 
has to do with Old Testament criticism, 
anyway. How can Professor Duff be 





*History Or Orn Testament Criticism. By Archi- 
bald Duff, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Theology in the United College, Bradford. 
History or New Testament Criticism. By F. C. 
Conybeare, M.A., late Fellow and Praelector of 
Univ. Coll., Oxford; Fellow of the British Academy; 
Doctor of Theology honoris causa, of Giessen; Officier 
d’Académie. Both volumes with Illustrations. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Each 75 cents. 





warranted in stretching the term “criti- 
cism” to cover the work of the writers 
of the Pentateuch, the insertion of the 
“slave poems” in Isaiah, and Ezekiel’s 
demand that only Zadokites hold the 
priestly office? To call such work on the 
part of biblical writers “textual criti- 
cism” is not only fanciful, but borders 
on the absurd. Yet out of 187 pages at 
his disposal Professor Duff uses 82 to 
bring his subject down to the Christian 
era, and finally arrives at Astruc on page 
148, after saying on page 142 that at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century “two 
large fields of life and study had to be 
surveyed before any positive knowledge 
and really useful critical results could be 
gained concerning any part of the Old 
‘Yestament.” We are glad that it fell 
within the lines of his plan to devote at 
least forty pages to the survey of the tri- 
fling matter of “positive knowledge and 
really useful critical results.” Mr. Cony- 
beare does not use so much of his space 
in discussing non-pertinent matters, but 
limits his investigation almost entirely to 
the criticism of the Gospels. And what 
shall be said of a history of Gospel crit- 
icism, or New Testament criticism, if 
you will, which gives pages to Evanson, 
but makes no mention of Bretschneider 
or H. J. Holtzmann? One might prop- 
erly gather from this book that Dean 
Burgon’s opposition to a more scientific 
text, which is recounted and denounced 
at some length, was more important for 
the history of criticism than the extend- 
ed labors of Tischendorf, who is dis- 
posed of in a short sentence. The author 
has given us a great deal of information, 
but his arrangement is poor and his em- 
phasis often misplaced. 

As histories of their respective sci- 
ences both books are more or less dis- 
torted, incomplete and not always trust- 
worthy, but as thought-provoking mono- 
graphs based on the history of biblical 
criticism, and written in the interests of 
a freer criticism and a more generous 
and confident reception of critical results, 
they have few equals. The real history 
of critical progress in Old and New 
Testament study remains to be written. 
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Hogarth. By Edward Garnett. 
G. K. Chesterton. New York: E. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents each. 

The latest additions to the “Popular 
Library of Art” are volumes of very dif- 
ferent flavor. The first is frankly con- 
ventional. Mr. Garnett has predecessors 
upon whom he has not ventured to im- 
prove: Sir Walter Armstrong and Mr. 
Austin Dobson, to name the chief of 
them. It is true that the 
“practical neglect of Hogarth, painter and 
craftsman, is illustrated by the curious fact 
that there is no work which throws any real 
light on the great painter’s development, on 
his styles, or on his esthetic qualities,” 
unless we accept as such the former of 
the books just named. ‘Two-thirds of 
his works have never been even cursorily 
examined.” The fact is that it is only 
of late years that they have been appre- 
ciated at their real value. ‘“Hogarth’s 
claims as a great painter, in virtue of 
his composition, drawing and color, were 
steadily ignored by the authorities re- 
sponsible for the National Gallery.” A 
contemporary critic, Richard Muther, 
writes that “The Shrimp Girl” is “a mas- 
terpiece to which the nineteenth century 
can hardly produce a rival.” Another 
German has asserted that there are only 
two British names which the historian of 
art need seriously consider—Hogarth 
and Turner. Yet this same “Shrimp 
Girl” sold in 1832 for £44, 2s. In spite 
of Lamb and Hazlitt, it was long before 
collectors and academic authorities rec- 
ognized the technical importance of this 
great satirist, moralist and looker-on. 
“Where Reynolds and Gainsborough 
paint a class,” writes Mr. Garnett, “Ho- 
garth paints a man or woman.” This is 
a part of his greatness. In spite of the 
competence of the monographer whose 
words we quote, we fail, alas! to find in 
his work a satisfying examination of 
Hogarth in his “development, styles, or 
esthetic qualities.” No doubt the author 
would excuse himself on the ground that 
in this “popular” series no more can be 
offered than an introduction to the work 
and an interpretation of a few of the por- 
traits and “dramatic paintings.”——Mr. 
Chesterton, in his William Blake, is not 
so much himself as an ill-advised imita- 
tor of his own style. He tells us little 
about the life of the artist and poet. nor 
is he notably successful in his interpre- 
tation of the personality. Unlike Mr. 


Blake. By 
P. 
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Garnett, he gives free rein to an enthu- 
siasm for ideas, rather than mere record 
or commentary. Certainly his book is a 
piquant one, however; and in so well- 
edited a series there is room for one book 
by so expert a phrasemaker. And some 
of the dicta are pure Chesterton: “If 
Blake inherited anything from Ireland, 
it was his logic”; “No pure mystic ever 
loved mysterv” ; “The mystery of life is 
the plainest part of it”; “Blake was one 
of the most consistent men that ever 
lived.” One reason why they are pure 
Chesterton is that they contain a sub- 
stratum of truth. The reader of these 
two volumes will, before he puts them 
down, have this reflection to make: 
Great was the century which, without 
arriving at a high water mark, produced 
in one small island on Europe’s western 
flank two geniuses as pronounced, as 
individual, as unlike, as William Hogarth 
and William Blake. 
& 

The West in the East. From an American 
Point of View. By Price Collier. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

This volume of travels in India, China 
and Japan is quite out of the ordinary be- 
cause the author has had a chance to see 
more of the real East than most west- 
erners who go there and because he 
knows how to make what he sees intel- 
ligible to the reader. He has mixt in 
palatable proportions, history, politics 
and criticism with incidents and descrip- 
tions of big and little things, flavoring it 
all with his strong personal opinions. If 
he were an Englishman we should call 
him a decided Tory, but for an Ameri- 
can of corresponding standpoint we have 
no correct designation. But tho his tone 
is sometimes patronizing and prejudiced, 
he gives a vivid picture of the conflict 
of races and ideals where East and West 
meet. 

& 

The Prodigal Judge. By Vaughan Kester. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 

Judge Slocum Price, “sometime major- 
general of militia and ex-member 
of Congress,” who enters the story of 

The Prodigal Judge at the ninety-sixth 

page, is an exceedingly disreputable but 

vastly entertaining acquaintance. We 
vield him place beside Falstaff, Mr. 

Pickwick and Zagloba, as he has not a 

few qualities of those three stout wor- 
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thies: fatness, “love of sack,” kindness of 
heart, courage, shrewdness, a capacity 
for friendship, a surviving gentlemanli- 
ness, a love of his own voice, and a por- 
tentous power of imagination make up a 
personality for which one has a repre- 
hensible fondness in spite of his sordid 
degradation and chronic drunkenness. 
The scene of the story shifts from North 
Carolina to West Tennessee, to follow 
the fortunes of a small hero, “ ’most ten,” 
who is the center of plots and adventures 
enough for a much larger man. The lit- 
tle Hannibal is heir to a great estate cov- 
eted by evil and unscrupulous men, and 
it is fortunate for him when his forlora 
figure appears at the Judge’s door. The 
love story of Betty Malroy is negligible, 
as the real interest centers in the char- 
acters of the boy and the men who be- 
friend him. 
a 
The New Macchiavelli. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $1.35. 

You never can tell what a book by 
Wells is until you read it. You cannot 
guess whether it is romance, politics or 
philosophy, whether it is dated in past, 
present or future, whether it is biograph- 
ical, autobiographical or impersonal, or 
whether it will stand for liberalism, 
socialism or conservatism. In the pres- 
ent instance the embarrassment is in- 
creased for you cannot tell what the book 
is after you have read it. It cannot be 
stuck into any of the literary pigeon- 
holes. It is a new and indeterminate 
form; in fact not a continuous narrative, 
history or argument at all, but a series 
of pictures, drawn with great vividness 
and wealth of realistic detail, such flashes 
of vision of internal and external life as 
one has in a dream. It is autobiograph- 
ical in form, purporting to be the retro- 
spections of a parliamentarian whose 
career as a reformer was nipped in the 
bud by an illegitimate love affair. Many 
of the characters sketched are easily rec- 
ognizable as men and women prominent 
in English political and philanthropic 
movements, and the story which begins 
with the childhood of the narrator deals 
mostly with the present and runs into the 
future; at least it appears to, for as yet 
no candidate for Parliament has made 
the “Public Endowment of Motherhood” 
an issue in the campaign and has been 
elected on it. Mr. Wells has become in- 


-and incisive, 
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creasingly obsessed by the problems of 
sex, and in this work devotes much space 
to the amorous adventures and imagin- 
ings of a young man. But the volume 
contains some of the best writing and 
thinking that the author has. His power 
of portraying an attitude in a discussion, 
a temperamental point of view, by means 
of a few strokes of the pencil, is quite 
unequaled. His character sketches of the 
political parties in England are luminous 
He ought to know their 
tendencies and dispositions because he 
has been the rounds; first, Liberal, then 
Socialist, and now showing a strong 
leaning toward the Conservatives, chiefly 
because they have a definite creed, are 
efficient, and believe in the importance of 
breeding. 
am 
The Diamond. By W. R. Cattelle. 
York: John Lane Cec. $2. 

To summarize all that is known about 
diamonds is a task that none but an ex- 
pert would undertake, for as it is the 
most popular of precious stones, it is at 
the same time the one around which 
many misconceptions have clustered. 
Mr. Cattelle has covered his subject 
thoroly, and at the same time in an in- 
teresting way. The chapters on cele- 
brated diamonds will attract general at- 
tention, but in these days when every one 
is either buying diamords, or expecting 
to purchase them when they can, the 
most practical and valuable suggestions 
are to be found in the pages dealing with 
the qualities of diamonds, their flaws 
and color and how to buy them. He in- 
veighs against the popular superstition 
that diamonds are an investment. They 
are a luxury, and are economical only 
because they do not wear out or go out 
of fashion. He suggests that in order 
to buy diamonds well the purchaser must 
either have a good knowledge of stones 
and values—or select a reliable dealer. 
The color, perfection, cut, shape, are all 
elements to be considered, and it is 
usually the layman who thinks he knows 
all about it who is imposed upon by a 
wily dealer. It is as true of buying dia- 
monds as of anything else, that you must 
not expect to get “something for noth- 
ing”—pay a fair price to a responsible 
dealer and you get fair value for your 
money, but there is no such thing as a 
cheap diamond, generally speaking. 


New 
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Literary Notes 


....In the attractive “New Universal 
Library” published by Dutton at fifty cents 
per volume appear Comte’s Early Essays on 
Social Philosophy, in the translation by Henry 
Dix Hutton, with additional notes, and a brief 
introduction by Frederic Harrison. 


..Robert Louis Stevenson’s Lay Morals 
and Other Papers are now added to the 
Biographical Edition of his work published by 
Scribner’s ($1 and $1.25). The shorv preface 
ty Mrs. Stevenson tells of the essayist’s visits 
to the Pacific leper settlements and of the 
white heat under which he wrote his famous 
pamphlet on Father Damien, reprinted here. 


..The sale of the effects of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio and of his villa near Florence, 
brought less than enough to meet his debts. 
The sale was at the order of Signor del 
Guzzo, an Argentino, under whose auspices 
D’Annunzio was to have lectured in South 
America. The poet is at present living at 
Versailles, and is reported to be hard at work. 


..From the Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, 
Ohio) we receive the fifth edition of Dr. J. 
Frederick Wright's Ice Age in North Amer- 
ica, and Its Bearings upon the Antiquity of 
Man ($5), formerly published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. There are new maps and illustra- 
tions, and new chapters, written by Dr. War- 
ren Upham, formerly of the Geological Sur- 
vey. 


..Nellie Urner Wallington edits for Duf- 
field American History by American Poets 
(two volumes; $3), an anthology the charac- 
ter of which is suggested by the title. Very 
properly the poems are printed with reference 
to the chronology of their subject matter, al- 
tho this scheme is not carried out with perfect 
consistency. Some of the verses included in 
these two volumes might much better have 
been left undisturbed in that innocuous ob- 
scurity which is destined to be theirs unto the 
end of time. 


.Having “done” Brittany, Mrs. Gostling 
now writes a thick volume on Auvergne and 
Its People. She is, obviously, a lover of 
France, and apparently the curiously British 
trait of condescending superiority is not a 
part of her character. She is none the 
worse for that. Celtic people charm her with 
their traditions and saints and mysteries, and 
she is therefore a doubly sympathetic traveler. 
The narrative is altogether intimate and not 
in the least cut and dried in its plan or exe- 
cution. In describing Auvergne and Auverg- 
nats she has the advantage of treading ground 
unfrequented by Anglo-Saxons. (Auvergne 
and Its People. By Frances M. Gostling. 
Macmillan; $3.) 
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..The London Chronicle states that Mex- 
ico, Venezuela and Guatemala are the only 
countries where authors enjoy the privilege 
of perpetual copyright. This is worth somé- 
thing in Mexico, where there is a fairly large 
reading public, but is of little or no value 
in the other countries. Spain is the most 
generous of European, governments toward 
its authors. ‘Copyright there lasts for eighty 
years after the author’s death; the term be- 
ing fifty years in France, and in Germany, 
where no copyright law existed until 1870, 
thirty years. 


..Principal Forsyth firmly believes that no 
church can live long upon an undogmatic re- 
ligion and that theology of his type is to save 
the future of Christianity. Consequently he 
devotes his great powers to a_ task which 
seems to many not only hopeless but useless 
if not positively harmful. In his new volume 
on The Work of Christ (Doran; $1.50) he 
elaborates and enforces his doctrine of the 
atonement with his accustomed vigor, but in 
a more popular way, having given the sub- 
stance of the book previously to young minis- 
ters in a course of extempore lectures. The 
key to his discussion may be found in one 
sentence: “It was as our self-appointed rep- 
resentative that Christ died.” 


..Dolores Bacon adds to a series pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. a volume 
entitled Operas that Every Child Should 
Know (90 cents). Her book is illustrated 
by Blanche Ostertag. After writing a few 
incoherent pages entitled, “Foreword,” our 
author proceeds to give the story of sixteen 
operas: if we consider the Nibelung Ring as 
one opera for purposes of present classifica- 
tion. She is contemporary enough to in- 
clude Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel.” 
This last is a charming tale, and makes ap- 
propriate reading for childhood; but so far 
as all the rest of it goes, why should children 
know any operas at all? This is one of 
Charles Lamb’s books that are not books. 


...-Major J. Orton Kerbey publishes thru 
William Edwin Rudge, New York, his expe- 
riences as a representative of the United 
States in a volume entitled An american Con- 
sul in Amazonia ($2.50). The style, which 
is obviously in this case the man, may be il- 
lustrated by a few samples: 


“As I could not understand much of the lingo, it 
was a bore, but I usually got thru with it by looking 
into the eyes of the pretty girls and watching their 
telegraphic signals.” 

“As ‘O Consul Americano”! felt it my duty to up- 
hold the dignity of my country by attending in great 
shape. It cost me a month’s salary for the extra 
dressing necessary for the occasion. 

“A full dress suit worn by a gentleman of good 
address will assist very much in the promotion of 
pape og with those countries, and, I may add, fully 
as uscful as samples, and will do more to advance 
American trade than our business people are apt to 
consider.” 
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....The series of popular short articles on 
astronomy published last fall in the Chicago 
Tribune are issued by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
in a. small book (75 cents). They are in- 
structive and not at all dry, but give just that 
amount of up to date knowledge which one 
not an adept would like to gain. Miss Proc- 
tor’s father was an astronomer of distinction. 
and she has had every opportunity to keep in 
touch with this ever advancing science. 


...-According to the London correspondent 
of the New York Times one Harold Hour, of 
Manchester, England, has discovered in a sec- 
ond-hand bookshop in Lancashire the first 
collected edition of Franklin’s essays ever pub- 
lished—a book new to bibliography. Besides 
letters from great contemporaries, the vol- 
ume contains over 60 essays and a hitherto 
unknown portrait. The latter seems to have 
been commenced or completed on January 1, 
1776, as that is the date of the newspaper 
which Franklin is depicted as reading. At 
that time he was seventy years of age, the 
period being about midway between the paint- 
ing of the Martin portrait of 1766 and the 
Duplessis miniature of 1782. 


....A valuable feature of Lee Meriwether’s 
Seeing Europe by Automobile (Baker & Tay- 
lor Co.; $2) is the appendix, with its con- 
densed itinerary and notes as to roads and 
runs. Prices of meals, etc., are in some cases 
given here, and hints as to the best proced- 
ure at certain hotels. Twenty-five years ago 
the author of this book traveled thru Europe 
“on fifty cents a day,” and “wrote it up” af- 
terward. Automobiling is more expensive— 
yet not so expensive as is commonly sup- 
posed. Mr. Meriwether testifies—not with- 
out producing his accounts as tangible evi- 
dence. Motorists who plan to tour Europe 
will find this book useful and entertaining. 
The writer’s own tour took him thru France, 
Switzerland, Germany and Italy, besides An- 
dorra, Corfu, Dalmatia and Montenegro. 


...+ It does not require any special ability 
to point out faults. That is the common task 
of common minds.” Miss Lillian Whiting 
makes these statements in one of the essays 
in the volume Boston Days (Little, Brown; 
$1.50). And she treats her Bostonians ac- 
cordingly, especially in the chapter, “The City 
of Beautiful Ideals,” where she is attracted, 
above all, by the religious aspiration, trans- 
cendentalism, etc., of which Boston has been 
a kind of center. Other chapters treat of 
Concord, the Dawn of the Twentieth Century, 
and the First Decade of the Twentieth Cen 
tury. The admiration is perhaps somewhat 
monotonously drawn out—but, then, Miss 
Whiting is a Bostonian of Bostonians. “Dur- 
ing those years,” she writes of the Revolution- 
ary period, “the story of Boston was identical 
with the story of the nation.” 
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Pebbles 


Maurice Hew ett has just completed an- 
other book, “Brazenhead, the Goat.” | Must 
be the biography of an umpire—Detroit News. 


Maw—Miss Beaconborough is out. 

Caller—When ll she be in? 

Maid—I don’t know, I’ll ask her.—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Ro»sEveLtT—Count Zeppelin, I hear your air- 
ship has exploded. : 

Zeppelin—Yes, I hear yours has, too.—Sim- 
plicissimus (Munich). 


“So you discharged your chauffeur. 1 
thought he was such a good one to speed the 
machine.” 

“So he was, but he took too much time off 
to go to jail."—Baltimore American. 


In Paris last summer a Southern girl was 
heard to drawl between the acts of “Chante- 
cler’: “I think it’s mo’ fun when you don't 
understand French. It sounds mo’ like chick- 
ens !"—Life. 


“Were am 1?” the invalid exclaimed, wak- 
ing from the long delirium of fever and feel- 
ing the comfort that loving hands had sup- 
plied. “Where am I—in heaven!” c 

“No, dear,” cooed his wife; “I am still with 
you.”—Toledo Blade. 


Currous CHArLEy—Do nuts grow on trees, 
father? 

Father—They do, my son. 

Curious Charley—Then what tree does the 
doughnut grow on? 

Father—The pantry, my son—New York 
American. 


Juarez, Mexico, May 14—When Madero 
attacked Navarro the claret flowed freely, 
the revolutionists taking the port and putting 
the Federals in hock. Madero is now plan- 
ning a champagne against— 

The rest of this despatch was bottled up 
by the censor.—New York World. 


“WeLL, Rastus, I hear you are working 
again. What business.are you engaged in?” 

“’se done be engaged in the mining busi- 
ness, sah.” 

“What kind of mining are you doing—gold, 
silver or diamonds?” 

“l'se doing kalsomining, sah.”—Catholic 
Citizen. 


LOVE SONG. 
[Poem found in a padded cell.] 
When the sun is in the north, my dear 
And the cow is on his nest, 
When the ring is in the pawnshop, dear, 
And the wheels in my head need rest, 
Oh, then I think of you, my dear! 
Oh, then I think of. you! 
Yes, then I think of you, my dear! 
Ah, then I think of you! 


—London Opinion. 
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Rule of Reason for Trusts 


SomE years ago the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, in New York, made a con- 
tract with the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, 
an alien residing in England. This con- 
tract required him to come to New York 
and to be the rector of the church, for a 
stated compensation. The United States 
brought suit against the church corpora- 
tion to recover the penalty provided in 
the Alien Contract Immigration law of 
1885. The decision of the Supreme 
Court was in favor of the defendant. 
Justice Brewer wrote the opinion, in 
which all his associates concurred. Con- 
ceding that the act of the church corpor- 
ation had been within the letter of the 
law, the court said it could not think that 
Congress had intended to exact a penalty 
for such employment of a clergyman. 
We quote the following passage: 

“Tt is a familiar rule that a thing may be 
within the letter of the statute, and yet not 
within the statute because not within its 
spirit, nor within the intention of its makers. 
This has been often asserted, and the reports 
are full of cases illustrating its application. 
This is not the substitution of the will of the 
judge for that of the legislator, for frequently 
words of general meaning are used in a stat- 
ute, words broad enough to include an act in 
question; and yet a consideration of the whole 


legisiation, or of the circumstances surround- 
ing its enactment, or of the absurd results 
which follow from giving such broad mean- 
ing to the words, makes it unreasonable to 
believe that the legislator intended to include 
the particular act. 


One of those concurring in thig opin- 
ion was Justice Harlan, who now bitterly 
criticises his eight associates for their 
approval of the use of “the rule of rea- 
son” in the enforcement of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. His dissent has been 
exprest emphatically with respect to the 
opinions in the Standard Oil and Tobac- 
co Trust cases. 

It appears that the use of “the rule of 
reason” in the Tobacco Trust case 
enabled the Supreme Court to go beyond 
the lower court in the severity and com- 
prehensiveness of its judgment against 
the defendants—to include many persons 
and three subsidiary corporations which 
the lower court had allowed to escape. 
As to this the court says: 

“Construing the act by the rule of the letter 
which kills would necessarily operate to take 
out of the reach of the act some of the ac- 
cessory and many subsidiary corporations, the 
existence of which depend not at all upon 
combination or agreement or contract, but 
upon mere purchases of property. . . . While 
seeking by a narrow rule of the letter to in- 
clude things which it is deemed would other- 
wise be excluded, the contention really de- 
stroys the great purpose of the act, since it 
renders it impossible to apply the law to a 
multitude of wrongful acts which would come 
within the scope of its remedial purposes by 
resort to a reasonable construction, altho they 
would not be within its reach by a too nar- 
row and unreasonable adherence to the strict 
letter.” 

It is clear, therefore, that enforcement 
of the Sherman act by “the rule of rea- 
son” is not to the advantage of any de- 
fendant corporation guilty of trade re- 
straint that is harmful to the public. 
Those to whom the court’s opinion in the 
Standard Oil case was not sufficiently 
clear and explicit will be enlightened by 
the Tobacco Trust opinion, from which 
the following words are taken: 

“In the Standard Oil case it was held, with- 
out departing from any previous decision of 
the court, that as the statute had not defined 
the words ‘restraint of trade,’ it became neces- 
sary to construe those words, a duty which 
could only be discharged. by a resort to rea- 
son. We say the doctrine thus stated was in 
accord with all the previous decisions of this 
court, despite the fact that the contrary view 
was sometimes erroneously attributed to some 
of the expressions used in two prior decisions 
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(the Trans-Missouri Freight Association and 
Joint Traffic cases). That such view was a 
mistaken one was fully pointed out in the 
Standard Oil case and is additionally shown 
by a passage in the opinion of the Joint Traf- 
fic case, as follows: “The act of Congress must 
have a reasonable construction, or else there 
would scarcely be an agreement or contract 
among business men that could not be said to 
have, indirectly or remotely, some bearing on 
interstate commerce, and possibly to restrain 

“Applying the rule of reason to the con- 
struction of the statute, it was held, in the 
Standard Oil case that as the words ‘restraint 
of trade’ at common law and in the law of 
this country at the time of the adoption of 
the Anti-Trust act only embraced acts, or con- 
tracts, or agreements or combinations which 
operated to the prejudice of the public in- 
terests by unduly restricting competition or 
unduly obstructing the due course of trade, 
or which, either because of their inherent na- 
ture, or effect, or because of the evident pur- 
pose of the acts, etc., injuriously restrained 
trade, that the words, as used in the statute, 
were designed to have, and did have, a like 
significance. It was therefore pointed out that 
the statute did not forbid or restrain the 
power to make normal and usual contracts to 
further trade by resorting to al! normal meth- 
ods, whether by agreement or otherwise, to 
accomplish such purpose. In other words, it 
was held not that acts which the statute pro- 
hibited could be removed from the control of 
its prohibitions by a finding that they were 
unreasonable, but that the duty to interpret, 
which inevitably arose from the general char- 
acter of the term ‘restraint of trade,’ required 
that the words ‘restraint of trade’ should be 
given a meaning which would not destroy the 
individual right to contract and render diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, any movement of trade 
in the channels of interstate commerce—the 
free movement of which it was the purpose 
of the statute to protect 


The court adds that the necessity for 
not departing from the standard of the 
rule of reason is illustrated by the record 
from the lower court, which ‘shows “the 
injury which would result from giving 
to the statute a narrow, unreasoning and 
unheard-of construction.” This record 
(in the Tobacco Trust case) “serves to 
strengthen our conviction,” the court 
continues, “as to the correctness of the 
rule of construction, the rule of reason, 
which was applied in the Standard Oil 
case, the application of which rule to the 
statute we now, in the most unequivocal 
terms, re-express and reaffirm.” 

The statute does not need to be amend- 
ed by the passage of any of the bills 
introduced immediately after the Stand- 
ard Oil decision was made known. Its 
strength has not been impaired by “the 
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rule of reason.” Using this rule, eight 
of the nine Justices have convicted two 
of our greatest and most powerful Trust 
combinations, and the remaining Justice, 
altho he rejected the rule, voted as they 
did. No amendments will be enacted by 
the present Congress. 

A difficult task has been imposed upon 
the lower court, which is required to de- 
vise “some plan or method of dissolving 
the [Tobacco Trust] combination and of 
creating out of the elements now com- 
posing it a new condition which shall be 
honestly in harmony with and not re- 
pugnant to the law.” It may be that 
failure to do this will give new force to 
the movement for Federal incorporation 
and control. We said two weeks ago: 

“There are legitimate economies and ad- 
vantages that go with great aggregations of 
capital engaged in production. Eventually the 
Government, by supervision and ‘regulation, 
will compel the great companies to be satis- 
fied with these. The vroblem presented by 
the growth of great incorporated combina- 
tions has not been solved by the enactment of 
the Sherman law and by prosecutions under 


that statute. Supervision and regulation by 
Federal authority are required.” 


Judge Gary, chief executive officer of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
which is commonly called a Trust, said, 
on Saturday last, while testifying before 
2 committee of the House, that the Sher- 
man act was too archaic to deal with 
modern conditions; that we must come 
to governmental control of great corpo- 
rations, even with respect to prices; and 
that the Steel Corporation would be glad 
if it could go to the Government and be 
told just what prices it could charge. 
There will be Federal regulation, and 
this attitude of the Steel Corporation 
tends to hasten the creation by law of a 
supervisory commission. but the day is 
far distant when the Government will 
say what the prices of steel factory 
products shall be. 


st 
College Judgments 


As the month has come around for the 
graduation of college students it may be 
well to consider the current judgment 
which students pass on themselves as 
shown by the honor they bestow on their 
favorite classmates. 

We suppose that in theory the purpose 
of college training is to secure a supple 
mind stored with rich treasures of knowl- 
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edge. It is this they pay for. It is for 
securing this that endowments are given. 
To this end and this alone the students 
are for four years required to attend lec- 
tures, to recite lessons, to write themes ; 
and by such various forms of culture 
given directly for mental discipline and 
acquisition they are fitted for the subse- 
quent successes of life. If the purpose 
were to supply musical education the stu- 
dent would be sent to a conservatory of 
music; if art education to an art school; 
if physical culture to a champion boxer 
or oarsman. Some of these accomplish- 
ments a college will not wholly neglect, 
but we do not recall a college course 
which has a professor of boxing or row- 
ing or wrestling or tennis, or the su- 
preme craft of football. The college 
does not pretend to teach these noble 
arts, only those that give learning and 
broad and trained culture. As this is the 
purpose for which students are supposed 
to go to college, one would suppose that 
the general sentiment of the college or 
university would put highest honor on 
those who most completely represent this 
main purpose. 

But do such men receive the highest 
honors, or do the honors given by their 
classmates fail to represent intellectual 
prowess and are such honors given by 
preference to young men of a lower class 
in intellect, to the discouragement of 
education of the mind, while honoring 
the lower part of man, the body? 

To get as fair a test as we can find 
anywhere we have taken pains to read 
with care the list of the elections at Yale 
to the three principal senior societies. 
At the end of their college course the 
members of these societies choose from 
the incoming senior class those whom 
they most honor to be their successors. 
No greater honor can come to the Yale 
student than such election. To fail of 
election when one has hoped for it is a 
great disappointment. For each of the 
three societies 15 men are chosen out of 
the 275 in the class. It will be interest- 
ing to see what are the college achieve- 
ments which receive honor in these elec- 
tions, 

And first as to scholarship, or other 
evidences of intellectual training. Of 
these 45 selected men 20, less than half, 
have gained any mention for scholarship. 
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Of the 20 only 9 gained the rank of 
Oration, High Oration, or Philosophical 
Oration ; the rest of the 20 were awarded 
the rank of Dissertation, First or Second 
Colloquy, or First or Second Dispute, 
and were thus brought well within the 
first half of the class for scholarship. 
The remaining 25 elected members, who 
gained no college rank, came in scholar- 
ship about the middle of the class or be- 
low the middle, altho 4 of them had given 
proof of intellectual ‘ability as managers 
or editors of college publications or as 
having taken part in oratorical contests. 

What the value which college senti- 
ment puts on less intellectual or purely 
physical excellence can be judged from 
the number of those chosen apparently 
for these considerations. Of the 45 se- 
lected men, 33 had achieved distinction 
in the various forms of athletic amuse- 
ment, in rowing, baseball, tennis, the 
yacht club, etc., while dramatics and 
music had interested others. 

Now the men who in future life will 
make their mark are by an overwhelming 
preponderance those who have led their 


‘ class in scholarship, not in athletics or 


other miscellaneous forms of amusement. 
They are really the successful men. They 
have done faithful work for training and 
cultural achievement and deserve the 
first honor. But they do not get it. We 
recognize that they have not had the 
time, many of them, to seek popularity, 
for they have been too conscientiously 
working for what they came for, and 
what they look forward to. It is true 
that they have not all neglected other 
forms of success than those of scholar- 
ship. Among those elected who may be 
supposed to come within the first third 
of the class we note that there are in- 
cluded members of the baseball teams, 
the crew squads, the glee club, etc., so 
that social activities are likely to have 
been the chief factor in their election and 
not their scholarship. Indeed it would 
appear that social popularity as shown in 
outside activities was the chief excellence 
considered, while intellectual attainments 
had the second or third place. We may 
also note that religious activities are no 
bar to election, for we observe names of 
those who have been prominent in the 
Y. M. C. A.; or in Sunday school work 
or as class deacons. We should judge 
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that ethical considerations were not lost. 
Yet on the whole the conclusion 
gained is not wholly happy. We would 
have, barring personal peculiarities, chief 
honor given to the “grind,” the hard stu- 
dent, who has developed his mind more 
than his body, and who has had an out- 
look toward the future. After all the 
Phi Beta Kappa test is the best one, and 
best shows the true college aristocracy. 

We take it that Yale is a fair example 
of the sentiment in the larger Eastern 
colleges and universities. _ Intercollegiate 
sport has been a real deteriorating influ- 
ence on college sentiment, not so much 
demoralizing as deteriorating. It tends 
to make heroes of men of the lower rate. 
It degrades scholarship and exalts phy- 
sical prowess. And increasing wealth 
and luxury add to the evil. Neverthe- 
less in the long run the best and truest 
prevails. There is waste in the younger 
years among those of lesser intellect, but 
it is the abler men intellectually who will 
rule the world and give it intellectual and 
moral tone. The others will sink and 
drop out. 

ad 


We 


Tue old question of anonymous jour- 
nalism has been again raised in New 
York by Senator Thomas F. Grady, who 
has introduced a bill.to require every 
newspaper editorial to be signed by the 
name of the writer. The bill, like many 
others, originated in a personal grudge. 
Senator Grady has been fighting woman 
suffrage, and Mr. Brisbane, in an edi- 
torial in the Evening Journal, said that 
where women had the suffrage they 
never voted to send to the legislature “a 
drunkard and a grafter.” Mr. Grady, 
in a speech before the State Senate, ad- 
mitted the “infirmity” which caused his 
occasional absence from his post of 
duty, but denied that he was a grafter, 
and stated that in all his legislative ex- 


perience of thirty-four years, he had. 


never been accused of grafting until last 
year, when hearsay evidence before the 
investigating committee connected his 
name with the methods used to defeat 
the anti-gambling laws. 

What Senator Grady expects to gain 
by his proposed law is not evident. The 


particular man whose veil of anonymity 
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he wishes to tear off is already knowt 
by name to more people than any other 
editorial writer in America. For Arthur 
brisbane to sign an editorial would be 
superfluous. It is virtually signed when 
he writes its last word, for the young 
journalists who are ambitious to imitate 
the style he has originated do not find it 
so easy as it looks to write that way. 
And personal responsibility for ‘editorial 
utterances is already secured by the 
recent New York law requiring the 
name and address of the publisher on 
every issue of every periodical. 

But the general question of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of imper- 
sonal journalism is of perennial interest, 
because there is so much to be said on 
both sidés. An appeal to experience is 
not decisive. In France a larger pro- 
portion of the political articles, the com- 
ment on personalities and current affairs, 
and the criticism of literature, drama 
and art, are signed than is the custom in 
England and America. This has result- 
ed in bringing into prominence many 
brilliant politicians and critics, but appar- 
ently it has prevented the development 
of strong and stable newspapers, such as 
exist on the other side of the Channel 
and of the Atlantic. The French jour- 
nalist carries his job in his hat and trans- 
fers his talents to a rival concern as 
readily as a hired baseball player?) The 
London Times, on the other hand, én- 
forces a strict anonymity on its editors, 
correspondents and experts, and prob- 
ably it would be impossible to build up 
a journal of such authoritativeness and 
continuity of policy under any other 
system. 

The tendency, however, in England, 
is toward more signed matter. Even the 
centenarian quarterlies, slowest to move 
of all periodicals, are revealing their 
contributors. In this country, magazines 
like the Atlantic and Harper's, which 
were at first largely anonymous, changed 
their policy long ago, except for the 
“Contributors’ Club” and the “Editor’s 
Chair,” “Study” and “Drawer, ’ and now 
all periodicals print chiefly signed con- 
tributions. ; 

But the change is often more appar- 
ent than real. Occasionally a magazine 
will be started with a varied table of 
contents and long list of contributors, 
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most of them, however, the offspring of 
a single brain. Popular authors, like 
John Kendrick Bangs and Harry Thur- 
ston Peck, are reputed to possess several 
“pseudo-plumes,” as some inadvertent 
wit has called them. We know of one 
writer in this city who boasts no less 
than fourteen multiple personalities, 
supplying literature of different kinds 
and grades. On the other hand, it is 
an open secret that some prominent 
personages, especially in the dramatic 
and political fields, are obliged to call in 
the aid of assistant pens to provide 
literature of the quantity and the qual- 
ity demanded of them by the public. 
There have thus arisen two new skilled 
trades: that of the ‘finishers,’ who are 
able to work up a few fragmentary re- 
marks into an article that almost any- 
body would be willing to sign; and that 
of the “followers,” who are able to con- 
tinue a series of dialect sketches or de- 
tective tales when the author goes on a 
vacation or gets tired of the task. 

But while contributed articles could in 
most cases be signed with advantage, it 
is otherwise with periodicals, either daily 
or weekly, which have a definite editorial 
policy. Here the only honest signature 
is ‘Editor,’ for no one person has a 
right to call his what is really the prod- 
uct of many minds and of a long history. 
The editorial “we” is not fiction or a dis- 
guise, as is sometimes thought. It is not 
assumed out of arrogance or pretense. 
It represents a real personality ; artificial, 
no doubt, but as genuine as a corpora- 
tion, a society or a country. An edi- 
torial is as much a product of co-opera- 
tion as the resolutions of a convention 
after being hotly debated on the floor, 
the decision of a bench of judges, or the 
argument of a college debater on a well- 
organized team. Whenever an editor 
writes by himself, without conference 
with his colleagues, it is because such a 
conference is unnecessary. because from 
unconscious habit he adopts at once the 
style and viewpoint of. the periodical. 
The hope of producing a page not un- 
worthy to be added to the long line of 
volumes on the office shelves inspires 
him to his best efforts, The responsi- 
bility of the use of a “we” which has 
had its influence in national affairs for 
many years strengthens his courage and 
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arouses his pride. He is more cautious 
about the verification of his statements 
and the soundness of his reasoning than 
if he were writing over his own signa- 
ture. He represses his idiosyncrasies 
and personal prejudices, and adopts a 
higher standpoint. 

A comparison .of editorial writing 
with that of signed contributions, some- 
times by the same individuals, in our 
newspapers and periodicals will show 
that the former has a higher tone and 
character. No one individual can write 
an editorial. It is the result of a con- 
tinuity of co-operative effort, of the 
subordination of the individual to a 
greater whole. So, while the editorial 
writer might profit by signing his con- 
tributions, it would be to the detriment 
of the periodical and the disadvantage 
of its subscribers, for a periodical with 
a well-defined editorial policy is more 
valuable than a mere collection of pri- 
vate opinions, however brilliantly ex- 
prest. 


The 


a 
Lloyd-George Insurance 
Scheme 


It was to be expected that the general 
praise with which the great speech by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was re- 
ceived would be followed by adverse 
criticism and more or less of determined 
opposition when all the implications of 
the stupendous scheme for insuring the 
wage-earning classes of Britain should 
have penetrated the British mind. It is 
therefore interesting to see that the re- 
action is really not serious, and that so 
far it expresses little more than an easily 
discounted influence of two constant and 
commonplace social factors, namely, the 
stupid irresponsibility of the lower grade 
British laborers and the trade unionism 
of the professions. The English doctors 
are hastening to warn the public that 
their precious “business” will be ruined, 
and navvies, who would rather go to the 
workhouse than miss a pot of beer, are 
objecting to a plan which would compel 
them, as well as the rest of mankind, to 
make weekly contributions toward their 
own economic protection. 

There is, accordingly, no reason to 
doubt that the bill will receive serious 
consideration, and that whatever changes 
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of detail may be made, it will, in the end, 
put into effect a sober determination of 
the English nation to counteract that 
alarming physical and moral decay of the 
wage-earning population which recent 
Parliamentary investigations have re- 
vealed. To put the case in the most 
brutal way, the British population is un- 
fit to recruit armies and navies from. It 
is this fact, taken in connection with 
English experience in South Africa dur- 
ing the Boer War, and the panic over 
Germany’s growing ascendancy, that has 
made and will continue to.make the Brit- 
ish taxpayer willing to submit to Gov- 
ernmental measures which a generation 
ago would have been pronounced un- 
thinkable. 

The Lloyd-George insurance plan not 
only differs quantitatively from German, 
Belgian, French and other insurance 
schemes for workingmen, it differs from 
all others also in character. To deny 
that it is socialistic is to quibble over a 
word. It makes the nation as a whole 
responsible for the well-being of the 
masses, and instead of vesting this re- 
sponsibility entirely in a paternal gov- 
ernment, as the German insurance 
scheme does, it frankly accepts labor or- 
ganizations as an administrative agency, 
and it recognizes the principle that the 
ultimate object aimed at is the better- 
ment of wage earners thru methods and 
devices ultimately under popular control. 

The bill provides that workmen shall 
contribute fourpence each weekly, work- 
women each threepence weekly. The 
employer shall contribute threepence 
per head weekly for both sexes, and the 
state twopence. Nearly fifteen millions 
of men and women, boys and girls, will 
be insured against sickness, by compe- 
tent medical attendance, provided by the 
state; and an allowance of ten shillings 
per week per family for the first three 
months, and after that of five shillings 
a week during disability. Two and a 
quarter millions of men and women will 
be insured against unemployment. 
Friendly societies and trade unions are 
made responsible for the collection and 
disbursement of funds under state direc- 
tion, co-ordination and assistance. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Lloyd- 
George has put into his bill more than 
he expects to see enacted, in order that 
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he may be in a position to negotiate and 
to make concessions. Be that as it may, 
it is probable that its chief provisions 
will be accepted by Parliament, and that 
in the near future a good deal more than 
is now proposed will be accomplished 
thru that inevitable extension of any 
policy which, once entered upon, proves 
to be, on the whole, a practical success. 

And what does all this mean? It - 
means that in the further development 
of human society a certain kind of indi- 
vidualism is bound to disappear, and 
that a certain kind of collectivism is 
bound to replace it.- The underlying 
principle is simple and obvious. The 
frontiersman may be his own policeman, 
his own sanitary inspector and his own 
commissioner of education. A town of 
a million souls must have organization, 
make concessions, observe forbearances 
and invent forms of mutual aid which 
the frontier hamlet has no need of. Vast 
industrial nations are pitted against one 
another in a struggle for existence that 
has not ceased to be terrific because it 
happens now to be carried on thru com- 
mercial operations instead of thru blood- 
shed. Such nations must bring and keep 
their working populations up to a stand- 
ard efficiency or go to the wall. The 
triumphs of such collectivism as the 
Lloyd-George bill embodies will not be 
because the world is becoming more 
tender-hearted or more ethical—tho we 
may hope that it is—nor because social- 
istic theories are being disseminated. It 
will take the place of.an unmoral indi- 
vidualism chiefly because the industrial 
nation must accept it and pay for it or 
go out of business. 


The Mohonk Arbitration Con- 


ference 


THE action of the Seventeenth Annual 
Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration in appointing a strong 
and representative committee to create a 
“National Council for Arbitration and 
Peace” follows closely the similar action 
of the Third National Peace Congress, 
just held at Baltimore. These two com- 
mittees (several of the members of 
which are identical) will undoubtedly 
join forces, and thus the whole American 
peace movement will be unified. 
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It is very important that the National 
Council be thoroly representative of all 
phases of the peace movement. It it is 
not, new organizations will certainly be 
started, and rivalry and dissension will 
ensue. We should suggest that at least 
75 per cent. of the council be well-known 
peace advocates, while the remaining 25 
per cent. might be official representatives 
of educational and religious bodies, labor 
unions, chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, legal and economic associa- 
tions, etc. 

Such a council might meet, say, once a 
year for a two days’ session, support a 
permanent bureau, with archives and a 
peace library, manage the biennial Amer- 
ican Peace Congress, and in general be 
the clearing-house of the peace societies 
of the country and the general adviser 
of the Government on peace matters. 

We believe that the Carnegie Endow- 
ment would welcome such a National 
Council. If it is to be a success, how- 
ever, its personnel should be most care- 
fully selected. No merely eminent men 
should be on its roster, but only those 
who by conspicuous service to the cause 
of peace or as representatives of great 
business or cultural organizations could 
be counted on to make it a truly pro- 
gressive force, always a little ahead of 
the Government. 

In other respects the Mohonk Confer- 
ence maintained its historic role as a 
leader of peace sentiment. The platform 
we believe was the most progressive that 
ever emanated from Mohonk. It not only 
urged President Taft to hold fast to his 
epochal declaration in favor of unlimited 
arbitration with England, France and the 
other nations, but it even asked him to 
appoint forthwith the members of the 
United States Peace Commission, tho 
last year it refused to indorse the com- 
mission. The resolutions also urged 
the speedy establishment of the Court of 
Judicial Arbitration at The Hague, the 
immunity of ocean commerce in time of 
war, the guarantee by all the nations of 
the New World of their territorial status 
quo, and the careful creation of the 
International Committee charged with 
preparing the program of the Third 
Hague Conference in 1915. The Con- 
gress also exprest its thanks to Mr. Ginn 
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and Mr. Carnegie for their munificent 
donations to the cause of peace. 

To Mr. Albert K. Smiley, the founder 
and host of these conferences, is due 
much of the progress of the peace move- 
ment in the United States, and thru the 
United States, in the world. Mr. Smiley 
is now eighty-three years old. He de- 
serves to be crowned with the Nobel 
Peace Prize. The younger men can 
wait. 

a 


Of Vacation Reading 


Is it true that people read strictly ac- 
cording to the season of the year? Does 
a man, in hammock time, read but “‘ham- 
mock literature’”—or, if his winter tastes 
are serious, even chiefly that? - Are fic- 
tion and travel the only proper genres for 
magazine publication or book reading in 
June, July and August? Is a man’s lit- 
erary carte du jour severely regulated by 
the month it happens to be—as the serv- 
ing of oysters once was, and the wearing 
of straw hats? Or do readers of ordi- 
nary discrimination read what they 
please, in fair weather or foul, reading 
with perhaps a whit less energy and am- 
bition in months when energy and ambi- 
tion flag, but with no other variation? 

We ask these questions hopefully, and 
are in little doubt as to the answer. Peo- 
ple who have good sense are scarcely less 
intelligent in July than in January; on 
the other hand, people who read to kill 
time and murder thought do so by a blaz- 
ing gas-log no less than on a hotel porch 
between games of bridge. Midsummer 
madness does not even generally extend 
to the reading of THe INDEPENDENT’S 
public, we believe, and their opinions as 
to Owen Wister and Upton Sinclair, 
Bernard Shaw and John Galsworthy, 
Paul Bourget and Paul Loyson, are 
pretty close to constant, however the 
temperature may vary. True, frivolity 
has its larger place in the weeks between 
strawberries and Delaware grapes. But 
the exaggerated part which the season of 
the year plays in literary taste and appe- 
tite, according to editors, is an editorial 
superstition which deserves short shrift. 
It is only one of the editorial supersti- 
tions. Another is that biographical and 
critical essays upon writers no longer 
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active are palatable in centenary or half 
centenary years, and in them only. We 
try to suppress these superstitions as they 
crop out in this office, altho no editor 
ever yet quite succeeded in this. Bear 
with us and co-operate, gentle reader. 
& 
The first issue of THE 
One Cent Postage INDEPENDENT in 1848 
contained an article in 
support of penny postage. Older people 
can remember when the postage on let- 
ters was reduced from twelve cents to 
five, and then three, and yet again to two. 
It would appear that the time has now 
come for a still further and final reduc- 
tion from penny postage to one cent 
postage. Under the present Administra- 
tion the postal deficit has, thru econom- 
ies, been entirely wiped out, and the de- 
partment placed on a paying basis. It is 
a great achievement to have improved 
and extended the facilities of the service 
while saving $17,000,000. Now the peo- 
ple will ask for one cent postage on let- 
ters as well as on circulars. It costs no 
more to send the sealed than the un- 
sealed missive. Doubtless at first there 
would be another deficit, but that would 
soon be made up, in the opinion of pos- 
tal experts. When population was 
sparse and transmission costly a high 
postage rate was necessary, but now with 
dense population and swift and easy 
transportation and enormous correspond- 
ence the lowest possible postage should 
be required. The effort should not be to 
make a profit from the Post Office but to 
serve the people at the cheapest rate, and 
to add to the accommodations which the 
Office provides. So let us have one cent 
postage, and not forget to extend the 
postal banking system and to, give us a 
respectable parcels post such as other 
civilized countries possess. 
of 
Mr. Bryan exprest a 
Mr. oo the hope that the Demo- 
_ cratic House would 
not “impair the party’s chances in 1912 
by a cowardly surrender to the relatively 
insignificant number of Democratic pro- 
tectionists who labor for a tariff on 
wool.” Whereupon the House Demo- 
crats, by unanimous vote (four members 
having been excused), approved a bill 
making the duty on wool 20 per cent. 
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This does not appear to have been a cow- 
ardly surrender to an insignificant minor- 
ity. Mr. Bryan is not easily pleased in 
these days, and is too fond of denouncing 
as traitors those Democrats who refuse 
to be guided by him. The Democratic 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court has 
recently been the object of his criticism. 
In opinions approved by eight of the 
nine Justices of that court, and accom- 
panied by judgments against two of the 
most powerful industrial combinations in 
the country, he sees a victory for the 
Trusts. ‘Lhe excellent record made by 
the Democratic Governor of Ohio does 
not gain for this Governor admission to 
Mr. Bryan’s list of available candidates 
for the Presidential nomination. On one 
occasion Governor Harmon failed to ac- 
cept and follow Mr. Bryan’s advice. 
There is something in Mr. Bryan’s rec- 
ord as a candidate which leads many 
Democrats to think that acceptance of 
his advice, or dictation, wauld be fatal. 
“The party’s chances in 1912” would not 
be “impaired” if the number of Demo- 
crats holding this opinion should be in- 
creased greatly, and even if it should 
equal the number of Democrats qualified 
to vote. 

& 


Alabama has a Gover- 
Law Maintained nor who has a sense of 

the duty of enforcing 
the laws of the State. He has prest the 
case against Sheriff Jinwright, who al- 
lowed a prisoner to be taken from his 
possession and lynched; and now the 
unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court requires that he be impeached for 
failure to protect the prisoner. He is 
charged with grave neglect of duty and 
connivance. Notwithstanding this was a 
case of assault on a woman by a negro, 
the Supreme Court declares: 

“It is vain for us to write in our constitu- 
tion that cherished heritage of English-speak- 
ing people, that all persons accused of crime 
shall have the right to a ‘public trial, by an 
impartial jury,’ and shall not ‘be deprived of 
life, liberty or property, except by due pro- 
cess of law,’ if our Government cannot or will 
not enforce it. A law not enforced is no law 
at all. The sheriff who defends his prisoner 
from violence is defending the constitution of 
his state, and perchance the lives, the liberty 
and the happiness of his own family.” 

Such a Governor and such a court are 
the defense of civilization. Similarly 
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encouraging is the finding of true bills 
against some eighteen men in Kentucky 
for taking part in a lynching. 
a 
Are Chinese ‘ere is a case for the high- 
Colored?  ¢St court in Maryland to 
apply their wits to. A 
Chinese, one D. Tong, a laundryman, 
bought a house in a respectable street in 
Baltimore. But there is a law which 
says that “negroes or colored” persons 
shall not live, except as servants, in a 
block with “white” people. The law is 
confessedly meant to divide the popvla- 
tion into two and not three classes ; “col- 
ored” are those who have a fraction of 
negro blood. Now neighbors are object- 
ing to Mr. Tong’s residence near them, 
and they are seeking protection under 
this law against his invasion. Some say 
that as he is not white he must be col- 
ored, while others are sure that “col- 
ored” means a black and not a yellow 
tinct. They had never thought of the 
Chinese when they enacted the law. We 
are considering what the result would 
have been if the man had been a Japan- 
ese, of a race that not only think them- 
selves just as good as the Caucasians, but 
can fight to prove it, and can refer to 
treaties as to right of residence to sup- 
port their claim. The law is as vicious 
as can be enacted, meant to humiliate a 
class of people, American citizens, and 
keep them from rising. It denies that 
men are created with equal rights; they 
cannot even breathe except in assigned 
localities. And we occasionally hear of 
cases even in the North, along the South- 
ern border, in which a colored man is 
objected to as a neighbor. .A teacher, 
for example, in one case was warned to 
move away from a home he had taken, 
and because he preferred to stay the at- 
tempt has been made twice to blow up 
his house with dynamite. Here is a duty 
for ministers to do some preaching on 
the prime principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. 
& 

Suttee, or the immolation of the widow 
on her husband’s funeral pyre, has been 
pretty much supprest by the British Gov- 
ernment, and, indeed, it never was at all 
common. In these days of heretic rule 
a widow who wishes to die with her hus- 
band has to use craft and something 


more inflammable than sandalwood. A 
few weeks ago Babu Surendra Nath 
Ghosh, aged thirty-two, was sick. His 
wife, Saibalini, aged twenty-two, was 
told that her husband would not survive 
more than half an hour. She did her 
last duty for him, fetched some Ganges 
water and put it in his mouth, then re- 
tired to her room, fastened the door, 
painted her forehead with vermilion and 
her feet with lac dye, dressed herself in 
her best ornaments, poured kerosene 
over her garments and set them on fire. 
The smell of fire called a relative who 
burst open the door and found her stand- 
ing with hands folded and lifted in the 
attitude of prayer. He dashed a bucket 
of water on her, but she motioned him to 
desist and she fell in death ten minutes 
before her husband. The two bodies 
were burnt on one funeral pyre. She had 
done her full duty—as she saw it. 
& 

The seventeen-year locusts are with 
us—tho they are still in the grub state. 
They will do great damage before they 
finish with us, but in our hour of trial 
let us reflect how inuch better off we are 
than our South American rivals, the 
Argentinos, and be reconciled. Argen- 
tine “hoppers” have been known to hold 
up railway traffic; one writer says that 
when they are in motion they cast a 
thick shadow. Thousands of dollars are 
spent annually in the battle against them, 
and they are driven by beaters into 
trenches, where they are buried, some- 
what as rabbits are driven by the Aus- 
tralian beaters. They are not only a 
pest, but they are an unwholesome food 
for poultry, to whose eggs they impart 
a disagreeably fishy taste. And the 
Argentinos must cope with their hoppers 
every year—not once in seventeen. 


a 

The death of W. S. Gilbert (Sir Wil- 
liam since 1907) occurred at a time 
when a revival of his “Pinafore” was 
holding the New York stage, and hold- 
ing it well. Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic 
operas had two merits which belong to 
few enough of their English and Ameri- 
can successors: tunefulness and freedom 
from unwholesome suggestion. Gilbert 
was more than a librettist; he was also 


. the author of the “Bab Ballads’ where 


the heroes are Alice Brown (whose 
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father was the terror of a small Italian 


town), and the crew of the Nancy Bell, ° 


and other pleasant, naive persons. Sir 
William was a humorist—but he died in 
an endeavor to save a woman from 
drowning. So close is humor to heroism! 
s&s 

Attempts have been persistently made 
to belittle the enthusiasm of the Italian 
people in their celebration of the semi- 
centennial of the Kingdom of Italy. But 
it is impossible to deny the passionate 
enthusiasm which brought nearly a mil- 
lion people together last Sunday to wit- 
ness the dedication of the magnificent 
monument on the Capitoline Hill to the 
memory of Victor Emmanuel. Notable 
was the applause when one priest, mayor 
of a town, wearing the tricolor and with 
the ecclesiastical rank of dean, mounted 
the platform to take his seat with the 
dignitaries, declaring that he had come 
to pay his homage to the father of his 
country. We are not told that he is a 
Modernist, but it is clear that he regards 
the Pope as a voluntary prisoner. 

& 


Zion’s Herald quotes a paragraph en- 
titled “Superannuated,” beginning 
“Nothing, not even death itself, is so 
dreaded by a Methodist preacher as 
superannuation,” credits it to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and then says: 

“The statement in THe INDEPENDENT is not 
true. Indeed it is a caricature of the facts 
and wholly misleading. . . . The writer of THE 
INDEPENDENTS contentions must have been 
listening to some special pleader for our 
retired Methodist ministers who unwisely 
thought to help a worthy cause by drawing an 
exaggerated picture.” 

The passage was not an editorial state- 
ment by THE INDEPENDENT, but was in- 
cluded in a touchingly brave article by 
a superannuated minister belonging, as 
it made clear enough, to the Methodist 
Church South. 

a 

The ancient Sphinx divided life into 
three periods, those of morning, noon 
and evening. Shakespeare made the 
periods seven. In a short poem this 
week the Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well makes them four, the last being that 
gracious period of honored old age that 
is resting from long labor. Mrs. Black- 
well is eighty-six years old, and was well 





THE INDEPENDENT 


known on the anti-slavery and woman’s 

rights platform before the Civil War. 

She graduated from Oberlin College in 

1847, began public speaking sixty-five 

years ago and preaching two years later. 
& 


In our esteemed contemporary, The 
Congressional Record of April 28, 1911, 
we learn that Senator Du Pont, of Dela- 
ware, has been given the following “‘com- 
mittee assignments” : 

Military Affairs (chairman). 

Coast Defense. 

Expenditures in the War Department. 

Pensions. 

The Senator is also president of the 
Powder Trust. 
& 

If, as we suppose, the prevalence of 
acts of unlawful violence is proof of lack 
of civilization then Pennsylvania needs 
to mend her ways. Not far from Pitts- 
burg a company of workmen on a rail- 
road, while asleep in their barracks, were 
assaulted by an armed mob of former 
workmen and beaten. In the melee one 
woman was killed and one or two of the 
men are likely to die of their wounds. 
That is one form of lynching. 


& 

The president of Wesleyan University 
is justly provoked ‘at the disorderly con- 
duct of not a few students who did not 
stand up at prayers and threw a biscuit 
at a professor. Very bad, but not half 
so rude and indecent as the conduct of 
students at the same institution who in- 
sulted the women students and succeed- 
ed in having them banished from the 
college. 

& 

The Cornell Era has been making a 
study of the alumni list, and it finds that 
of those who have achieved distinction 
IoI out of 170 were what are called 
“grinds” while in the university. That 
is no more than was to be expected. 
Diligence added to natural ability will al- 
ways tell. 

& 

Eastward the star of woman holds its 
way. The Wisconsin Legislature has 
submitted the question of female suffrage 
to the voters for approval. Wisconsin is 
a banner State for reforms, and the 
women of the whole country should con- 
centrate a hopeful campaign there. 
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New Germania Life Building 


Tue Germania Life Insurance Com- 608. 
pany have moved from their quarters at 
20 Nassau street to Union Square, New 
York City. The new building is an at- 
tractive twenty-one story structure that 
adds to the architectural beauty of Union 
Square. The building is of granite and 


the upper sto- 
ries have unob- 
structed light 
from all four 
sides. Wire- 
glass has been 
used thruout 
the building, 
and the vacu- 
um cleaning 
system  in- 
stalled. The 
building stands 
on a plot of 
9,000 square 
feet, purchased 
for $535,000, 
or about $60 a 
square foot. 
The company 
sold its build- 
ing on Nassau 
street, on a lot 
of about 5,000 
square feet, 
for $1,350,000, 
or about $270 
a square foot. 
In the annual 
statement for 
1910 the Ger- 
mania Life 
showed assets 
of $45,327,354 
an increase 
during the year 
of $1,706,088. 
The companv 
has a capital of 
$200,000, and 
a general sur- 
plus of $2.- 
574,002. The 
insurance in 


for 1911 is $875,000. 
ments to policyholders 


The report. of the New 




















THE NEW .GERMANIA LIFE BUILDING, 
Union Square, New York City 


force at the end of 1910 was $125,952,- 
896, a gain during the year of $7,092,- 
In its strong financial condition 
the company has increased its dividends. 
The total amount of dividends set aside 


The total pay- 
since the Ger- 


mania was started have been $78,903,103. 


York State In- 
surance De- 
partment on an 
examination of 
the company 
recently com- 
pleted closes 
with the words : 
“The policy- 
holders receive 
fair treatment 
and their inter- 
ests are well 
protected.” The 
Germania Life 
Insurance 
Company was 
founded fifty- 
one years ago 
by Hugo We- 
sendonck. The 
first policy that 
was issued 
bears the date 
of July 17, 


‘1860. The 


officers of the 
company are: 
Cornelius Do- 
remus, presi- 
dent, who has 
been in the em- 
ploy of the 
company for 
fifty-one years ; 
Hubert Cillis, 
vice - presi- 
dent; Max A. 
W es endonck, 
second vice - 
president ; John 
Fiihrer, actu- 
ary, and Carl 
Heye, secre- 
tary. 
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Large Cotton Crop Indicated 


THE Government’s first cotton crop re- 
port for the present season, issued on the 
2d, was distinctly favorable, indicating 
the largest crop on record. There is an 
increase of 4.7 per cent. in the planted 
area, making 35,004,000 acres, against 
33,418,000 in 1910. Nearly half of the 
entire area, or about 16,000,000 acres, is 
in Texas and Georgia. The condition of 
the growing plants (on May 25) was 
found to be exceptionally high—87.8, 
with which may be compared 82 on the 
corresponding date of 1910, and an aver- 
age for ten years of only 80.9. It must 
be borne in mind that the size and qual- 
ity of the harvested crop are not deter- 
mined by June conditions. Very high 
condition in June, a few years ago, was 
followed by only 58 per cent. in October 
and a deficient yield. Still, the figures 


of last week’s report indicate a crop of 
about 14,000,000 bales, or one exceeding 


by 2,500,000 the ten years’ average, and 
by 400,000 the record crop of 1904. 

Our exports for the fiscal year now 
closing will exceed those of last year by 
$300,000,000, and probably, for the first 
time, will cross the $2,000,000,000 mark. 
The increase is due largely to the ship- 
ments of cotton, which, for ten months, 
amounted to $550,000,000, or more by 
$143,000,000 than those of the corre- 
sponding months of last year. At the 
end of the year (June 30) cotton sales 
will account for nearly one-third of the 
total of about $2,000,000,000. The pre- 
vailing high price of this staple has been 
maintained since the publication of the 
report because the quantity of the old 
crop remaining unsold is small, and also 
for the reason that trade authorities think 
a large crop is required to make good the 
shortages of the last two years. 


re) 
Gains in the Stock Market 


A BREAK in the stock market followed, 
on Wednesday, the 31st, the announce- 
ment of the Supreme Court’s Tobacco 
Trust decision, but there was some re- 
covery before the close of the day’s trad- 


ing, and thruout the remainder of the 
week prices advanced. The week’s net 
gains in the active list ranged from'1% 
for Steel and 15% for Reading to 3% for 
St. Paul, 5% for Union Pacific, 514 for 
Great Northern, and 6% for Northern 
Pacific. In the “curb” market, however, 
American Tobacco shares (which had 
risen in the preceding week to the record 
price of $520) fell on the 31st from $500 
to $418, and closed on Saturday at $400. 
In the general market a stimulating in- 
fluence was exerted by the highly favor- 
able cotton report, and the two Trust 
opinions were regarded with satisfaction 
by business interests. . Not much weight 
was given to the cutting of prices in the 
steel trade, altho the reductions (ranging 
from 7 to 10 per cent.) have not attract- 
ed buyers, and certain independent com- 
panies are said to be thinking of reducing 
wages, as they did reduce them after a 
similar cutting of prices in 1909. Cur- 
tailment at the New England cotton mills 
now amounts to not less than 30 per cent. 
& 


....Recent additions have increased 
the number of postal savings banks to a 
little more than 300. 

...«This year, 2,000,000 acres have 
been added to the wheat area in Western 
Canada, and 600,000 acres to the area 
seeded for oats. 

....-At the end of May there were 
7,287 national banks, having an author- 
ized capital of $1,026,432,135 and bond- 
secured circulation amounting to $693,- 
665,205. 

....The new committee on arbitration, 
appointed by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce for the settlement of differ- 
ences between business men, is composed 
as follows: Charles L. Bernheimer 
(chairman), dealer in cotton goods: 
Henry Hentz, cotton broker; James Tal- 
cott, knit goods; James H. Post, sugar 
manufacturer; William Lummis, retired 
banker; Frank A. Ferris, provision 
dealer ; Algernon S. Frissell, president of 
the Fifth Avenue Bank. They were 
sworn in by Justice Davis, of the New 
York Supreme Court. 





